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FROM THE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


ON THE DICTATES OF REASON RESPECTING THE OBLi- 
GATIONS WHICH WE OWE TO OURSELVES. 


TO learn the obligations which we owe to ourselves as indiz. 


viduals, it is necessary to fathom the depths of our own hearts. 
We are neither the creatures of chance, nor the outcasts of Pros 
vidence ; but among the most noble works of a God, whose de- 
signs are as infinite as his perfections. In vain has a capricious 
philosophy pretended, that man, and every thing around him, is 
nothing more than an inexplicable riddle. We have a reason- 
ifig faculty, which teaches us to know ourselves, and after draw 
Ing the line that separates our intellectual from our corporeal 
substance, instructs us in our duties to each component part of 
our nature. 

The soul has her wants as well as the body ; and therefore, 
equally claims, though in a different manner, our assiduous at- 
tentions. Our imagination is bound to cherish the consolations 
of hope, in order to lighten the burthens of life ; our memory to 
‘Yook back upon events and examples, that may remind us cort- 
tinually of a superintending Providence; our wills to form de- 
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sires beginning and ending in eternity ; our understandings to 
contemplate the most interesting truths; and our bodily facul- 
ties to employ themselves, with moderation and prudence, in Ais 
service, in whom we move and live. 

These obligations are not discretionary with man: they rise 
from the very constitution of his nature; as without them he 
would merely live extempore, exhibiting no traces either of ra- 
tionality or decency. Our Creator in forming us, committed to 
us the regulation of our own persons, with no other intention, 
than that it should be exercised with justice and truth. Reason 
is placed within us in order to influence our whole being, and in 
the quality of a sovereign, to direct all its operations. As such, 


she dictates her immutable laws, and the will of the eternal ; and 


man can have no more noble employment, if he aspire to chris- 
tian philosophy, than to collect all her lessons and impress them 
on his mind. 

Far from being that contemptible item on the scale of exist« 
ence, which some cynical philosophers would represent it, or as 
it appears when degraded by the licentious excesses of libertines, 
the human nature is the most dignified being in the material 
universe. The word of God assures us, that all things were 
made for us, and although the moon and the planets may have 
their respective inhabitants, it is not less certain, that they were 
intended for the benefit of man. Reason requires the evidence 
of demonstration ; it never acquiesces in supposition, or fiction ; 
but when we perceive that our thoughts can range through the 
universe, and even luxuriate in the boundless regions of space, 
subjecting to examination every substance by which we are sur- 
rounded or influenced, we become convinced of the qualities and 
powers of ournature. When indulging in the vast amplitude of 
his ideas and desires, man appears a creature of mysterious dig- 
nity, and the heavens and the earth are mere atoms in his sight. 
Soaring on the wings of contemplation to the sanctuary of the 
Eternal, the soul becomes enlarged into a resemblance of the 
‘Deity, and feels herseJf more than human. Bearing this inti- 
mate relation to the Supreme Being, and delegated by him to be 
thie lord of ndture, man becomes accountable for the awful trust, 
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and if he live without system, must counteract one great end of 
his being. 

How many wonderful qualties are combined in man? The 
treasures of his understanding, his memory, and fancy, are not 
to be numbered. Placed between God, and the irrational crea- 
tion, he incurs the unquestionable obligation of aspiring to the 
wisdem of thinking, desiring, living, and dying well. They 
who act without reflection, whose desires. are limited to earthly 
prosperity, or who. are whirled around in the eddies of a frivolous 
world, must necessarily degrade and cisfigure the works of the 
Creator. It is our destiny, sanctioned by the Eternal him- 
self, to support the dignity of immortal beings; to raise our 
minds above the globe which we inhabit ; to carry our thoughts 
into the eternal world, and discipline them to. the contemplation 
of the supreme object of all our hopes and felicity. It is because 
men forget what they owe to themselves, that we behold the face 
of society tarnished with every crime. It is because their reason 
is perverted, and their hearts corrupted, that they are continually 
plunging into the most degrading excesses. 

Reason is continually suggesting to us these important truths ; 
she is continually calling our attention to the spirituality of our 
nature: availing herself at one time, of the compunctious visita- 
tions of conscience, to shake the guilty soul to its centre, and at 
another, represenjing our duties as constituting the perfection 
and happiness of our existence. The philosophical emperour, 
Marcus Aurelies, tells us in the beginning of his works, that he 
had learned from his nurse to avoid complaining ; from his mo- 
ther, never to be angry ; from his teachers, to be fond of study ; 
and from his servants, to be gentle and humane. But, had he 
consulted his reason, he would have learned, moreover, that his 
soul, which he believed to be mortal, was an imperishable sub- 
stance, and that the Gods, whom he worshipped, were contempti- 
ble chimeras. He would have learned that we rather.owe a re- 
spectful homage to our own intellectual powers as.emanations 
from the Deity, and that the greatest deficiency of duty to our- 
selves, consists in overlooking, or neglecting our eternal interests. 
He would have learned, that the component parts of man are of 
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so heterogeneous a nature as to authorize, with respect to our- 
selves, both love and hatred, respect and contempt, self-abase- 
ment apd the noblest elevation of sentiment. He would have 
learned that the love, which we bear to ourselves, should be the 
rule to measure our love to each other. 

When retiring ogcasionally from the tumult of his passions 
and the bustle of the world, intu the solitude of his own heart, 
every person will experience sentiments of this kind, even with« 
out the aid of books or instructors. Our ideas and desires have 
their appropriate limits, and it is our dety to know how far they 
may be extended. The soul is roused at times by some sudden 
impulse to a sense of her origin and high destination, when she 
perceives through the shades of death the dawn of a new and 
immortal life, and in the prospeet of a bodily ressurrection, learns 
to respect her mortal associate. (Our members, indeed, are no- 
thing more than an organization of matter, but the intimate re- 
lation which they bear to our immortal part, and their co-opera- 
tion with its functions, teach us distinctly to appreciate their val- 
ve. To profane, or destroy them, must be an offence of the 
highest order: for our whole being is nothing less than a sacred 
deposite, which we shajl be one day called upon to deliver up to 
him, to whom all his works are destined to revert. 

This reflection points out a variety of obligations, which it 
may be useful to detail. First of all, it enjoins us to maintain 
through life, that engaging simplicity which marked our infant 
years, and constituted nearly all their merit : secondly, never to 
sully our hearts or minds by adangerous intercourse with a per: 
verse and wicked world: thirdly, to preserve by a scrupulous at- 
tention to the lessons of religion, a constant harmony between 
the soul and the senses: and fourthly, to restrain our bodily ap- 
petites within the established limits of prudence and sobriety. 
The cravings of the senses are insatiable; and it is our duty to 
be always on our guard against them. ‘“ The eye,” says the 
wise man, ‘is never weary of seeing, nor the ear of hearing, 
nor the tongue of speaking.” The senses of taste and feeling 
are constantly intent upon their appropriate gratifications ; so 
that human life is frequently altogether animal; and langourt 
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and dejection seize upon the mind, whenever outward objects 
cease to affect it. Then solitude appears to be the greatest of 
evils, and men of retired habits the most wretched of mortals: 
to have withdrawn themselves from the fascination of the senses, 
and abandoned the haunts cf fashionable dissipation, is pro- 
nounced to be the height of insensibility and folly. And yet 
persons of this description have done no more than listen to the 
voice of reason, in treating these important trifles with contempt ; 
while their ardent yotaries and admirers are dupes to the en- 
chantment of their ignoble passions. What, in fact, is the lan- 
guage of reason with respect to the employment of our senses ? 
Does it not admonish us to guard them with the vigilance of an 
ever-watchful sentinel, and to grant them no indulgence which 
does not, in some degree, promote the welfare of the soul? Does 
it not endeavour to convince us, that in wandering incessantly 
from one object to another, without fixing upon any, the mind 
contracts a lassitude frequently insupportable, and can find no 
rest but in the bosom of truth? Even in the hours of sleep, rea- 
son sometimes avails herself af our dreams to create in us a dis- 
gust of perishable things. In a moment of tranquility, when all 
the senses are steeped in forgetfulness, reason, unheeded during 
our waking hours, speaks in friendly visions to thesslumbering 
soul, and urges her pretensions, though at the risk of never ren- 
dering them effectual. 

By acting in this manner, reason merely exerts her natural 
functions. She is bestowed by the Almighty to act incessantly, 
7m and out of season, the part of a faithful monitor. When deaf 
to her yoice, we manifestly thwart the designs of Providence, 
and introduce into our souls a desolating anarchy, instead of that 
mild sway which they have a rightto exercise. A more hideous 
spectacle can hardly be imagined, than that of a man habitually 
regardless of what he owes to himself, and of the faculties which 
he possesses: A prey to all the caprices of chance, he opens an 
abyss between his understanding and his affections, in which re- 
flection sinks down ingulphed and extinguished. 

There are four classes of mortals, who seem to have no idea 
of the obligations which they owe to themselves. The first con- 
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sists of those presumptuous materialists, who acknowledge no 
soul distinct from the muscles, the nerves, and the brain; and 
fondly imagine they can trace to their appropriate compartments 
and conformations in the latter, all the moral qualities and hallu- 
cinations of the mind. In these system-mongers the voice of 
reason is silenced by the syren suggestions of novelty. Like the 
celebrated Hardoin, who discovered that the Aneid of Virgil was 
written by a monk, and Horace’s Odes by a Dominican friar, 
they deem it beneath their dignity to rise in:‘the morning, 1n ors, 
der to think and write as others had done before them, and so 
sit down to delineate in good earnest, from the structure of the 
human cranium, the topography of the passions. 
_ Next to these are professed libertines, who, aiming at no hap- 
piness beyond sensual gratification, forget amidst them the noble 
destinies of their nature. To these we may add the children of 
frivolity, seduced by fashion, and the tinsel of false wit, and liv- 
ing only to please and shine in circles as thoughtless as them- 
selves. Ina word, the opulent and the successful, who mistake 
their elevation for virtue, their wealth for talents, and their plea- 
sures for business. These think of nothing but rioting in their 
possessions, and indulging without alloy all the desires of their 
hearts. In vain will reason raise the voice of remonstrance to 
persons of these descriptions, who can be scarcely said to know, 
if reason even exists. 

Is it not matter of astonishment, that such a countless multi- 
tude of beings should possess the faculty of reason, and yet so 
seldom employ it? Does it not proceed from a dread of becom- 
ing acquainted with themselves, of retreating into their own 
hearts, lest they should discover there something to check the 
pursuits of mere animal life, and remind them of eternity ? The 
dove appears to meditate, and the solitary sparrow, on the house 
top, to be reflecting on its little concerns : but man is ever wan- 
dering among objects quite foreign to bis nature: when most 
collected, his mind is either engrossed by interested calculations, 
or abandoned to absolute vacuity. 

And yet, the duties which we owe ourselves, are too many to 
be numbered. Every thing, within and without us, is intended 
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Yo promote some useful purpose. The gift of reason is our rich- 
est patrimony; from which affliction must seek the motives fa 
consolation, and human wants the means of subsistence. It 
must enlighten us, while feeling our way through the obscure 
afd devious paths of life. By its intimate relation to the Deity, 
by its penetration, foresight, and activity, it is enabled to bestow 
on us information, support, and dignity. Solicitude for the mor- 
ow; Is, indeed, prohibited in the moral code of Christians ; but 
the moderate exertions of ingenuity and labour, in procuring the 
hecessaries and comforts of life, are enjoined, in order to obviate 
a false and culpable reliance upun Providence. 

Man is not doomed to live at’a venture. AH the concerns of 
his existence are regulated by reason, and perfected by religion. 
The blessings and evils of life, all his wants and pleasures, all his 
sorrows and comforts, enter into the plan of his destiny ; and 
when this wise economy is deranged, he becomes an impenetra- 
ble chaos to himself, and prepared for future evils of the most 
alarming nature. ‘The book of nature presents him with a mod- 
el for his imitation. There he beholds the flowers and fruits re- 
turning at their regular seasons, and the wonderful vicissitude of 
day and night uninterrupted from the creation. 

It is only by preserving the order and harmony of life, that fa- 
tal mistakes can be avoided; and therefore reason exacts ad- 
ditional attention on this head, especially as it is a subject very 
generally overlooked. What is there, in fact, that does not offer 
an admission to vice? What is there that strives earnestly to 
root it out? From our very infancy, our ears and eyes are open to 
evil ; we inhale it with our breath, so universal is its contagion. 
Criminality often attaches to the first operations of the will; 
while reason, even then, speaks an intelligible language. In 
casting back our recollection to our earliest years, which have 
vanished like a shadow, we shall not fail to remember, that our 
first faults were accompdied with blushes and remorse. A 
sense of the beauty of order, and of the danger of tarnishing it, 
already existed in the mind; and as we progressed in age, we 
could not-avoid perceiving, that the only respectable man is he, 
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who maintains the symmetry of his nature; the only necessary 
science, that which aims at its perfection. 

If innumerable false and imaginary pretensions had not near- 
ly obliterated the quality of rationality in man, we should find 
ourselves, at this day, like so many sovereigns in the midst of 
the universe, exercising an absolute sway over the mineral, veg. 
etable, and animal kingdoms; and no doubt would remain of the 
respect which our immortal spirit owes to itself, We should 
clearly perceive the importance of bending all our faculties to 

































the preservation, or the recovery of our innocence; and to re- 
ligious exercises, calculated to affect our future happiness, 
through eternity. Would to God that many irrational customs, 
_ which a frivolous world has sanctioned into laws, could once be 
discarded; ahd a becoming solicitude for our souls be substituted 
in their place! Reason is continually sounding in our ears, that 
we were created to be happy; and that to neglect the means of 
: becoming so, must be the height of folly : now in what can these 
means consist, but in a strict compliance with the commands of 

God ? 

In addition to these duties, which no rational man can deem 
indifferent or unfounded, let us guard our reputation with watch- 
ful salicitude, that no disedification may arise from our conduct 
to others. The righteous man, indeed, is frequently more ex- 
posed, than his fellow mortals, to the shafts of calumny; but the 
wounds which they inflict will be slight and transient, if unpro- 
voked by any thing but his virtues. This is one of those lessons 
of reason, which will never cease to guide and instruct us, while 
We continue to hear and appreciate them as they deserve, | 
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DESCRIPTION OF OUR ANNUAL WHITEWASHINGS. i] 


MY wish is to give you some account of the people of these 
new states ; but I am far from being qualified for the purpose; 
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having as yet, seen little more than the cities of New-York and 
Philadelphia. I have discovered but few national singularities 
among them, Their customs and manners are nearly the same 
with those of England, which they have long been used to copy. 
For, previous to the revolution, the Americans were, from their 
infancy, taught to look up to the English as patterns of perfec- 
tion in all things. Ihave observed, however, one custom, which, 
for aught I know, is peculiar to this country. An account of 
which will serve to fill up the remainder of this sheet, and may 
afford you same amusement. 

When a young couple'are about to enter on the marriage state, 
a never failing article in the marriage treaty is, that the lady 
shall enjoy the free and unmolested exercise of the rights of 
whitewashing, with all-its ceremonials, privileges and appurte- 
nances. A young woman would forego the most advantageous 
connexion, and even disappoint the warmest wish of her heart, 
rather than resign this invaluable right. You will wonder what 
this privilege of whitewashing is; I will endeavour to give you 
some idea of the ceremony as I have seen it performed. 

«“ There is no season of the year in which the lady may not 
claim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the beginning of June, is. 
most generally fixed upon for the purpose. The attentive hus- 
band may judge by certain prognosticks when the storm is nigh 
at hand. If the lady grows unusually fretful, finds fault with the 
servants, is discontented with the children, and complains much 
of the nastiness of every thing about her, these are signs which 
ought not to be neglected—yet they are not decisive; as they 
sometimes occur and go off again, without producing any fur- 
ther effect, But if when the husband rises in the morning, he 
should observe in the yard a wheel-barroygg with a parcel of lime 
in it; or should he see certain buckets e 4 %. dissolved in Wa- 
ter, there is then no time to be loste-he immediately locks up 
the closet or apartment where his papers or his private property 
are kept, and putting the keys in his pocket, betakes himself to 
fight. For a husband, however beloved, becomes a perfect nui- 
sance during this season of female rage ; his authority is super: 
seded, his commission is suspended, and the very sgullion whe 
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cleans the brasses in the kitchen becomes of more consideration 
and importance than the master. He has nothing for it, but to 
abdicate and run from an evil which he can neither prevent nor 
mollify. 

‘¢ The husband gone, the ceremony begins, the walls are ina 
few minutes stripped of their furniture; paintings, prints and 
looking glasses lay in huddled heaps about the floors, the cur- 
tains are torn from the testers, the beds crammed into the win- 
dows, chairs, tables, bedsteads and cradles crowd the yard, and 
the garden fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, blankets, 
cloth cloaks, old coats and ragged breeches— Here may be seen 
the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark and confused mass; 


_for the fore ground of the picture; gridirons and frying pans, 


rusty shovels and broken tongs, spits and pots, jointstools, and 
the fractured remains of rush bottom chairs. Zhere a closet has 
disgorged its bowels, rivetted plates and dishes, halves of china 
bowls, cracked tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials of forgotton 
physick, papers of unknown powders, seeds and dryed herbs, 
handsfull of old corks, tops of teapots and stoppers of departed 
decanters ; from the rag hole in the garret tothe rat hole in the 
cellar, no place escapes unrummaged ! It would seem as if the 
day of general doom was come, and the utensils of the house 
were dragged forth to judgment. In this tempest the words of 
Lear naturally present, and might, with little alteration, be made 


strictly applicable : 


Let the great Gods, 
‘That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 





‘Find out their enemies now. Tremble thou wretch, 
‘That hast within thee aera crimes 


8 ee hipt i 
pent up guilt, 


‘* Rise your concealing continents, and ask 
‘* These dreadful summoners’ grace.” 





*« This ceremony compleated, and the house entirely evacuated, 
the next operation, is to smear the walls and ceilings of every 
room and closet with brushes, dipped in a solution of lime, called 
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whitewash ; to pour buckets of water over every floor, and scratch 
all the partitions and wainscots with rough brushes wet with soap 
suds and dipped in stone cutter’s sand. The windows by no 
means escape the general deluge. A servant scrambles out on 
the pent house at the risk of her neck, and with a mug in her 
hand and a bucket within reach, she dashes away innumerable 
gallons of water against the glass panes ; to the great annoyance 
of passengers in the street. 

“J have been told, that an action at law was once brought 
against one of these water nymphs, by a person who had a new 
suit of clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, after a long argu- 
ment, it was determimed by the whole court, that the action 
would not lye, in as much as the defendant was in the exercise of 
a legal right, and not answerable for the consequences, and so 
the poor gentleman was doubly non suited, for he lost not only 
his suit of clothes, but his. suit at law. 

“These smearings and scratchings, washings and dashings, 
being duly performed, the next ceremonial is to cleanse and re- 
place the distracted furniture ; you may have seen a house rai- 
sing, or a ship launched, when all the hands within reach are 
collected together; recollect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, con- 
fusion and noise of such a scene, and you will have some idea of 
this cleaning match ; the misfortune is, that the sole object is to 
make things clean: It matters not how many useful, ornamen- 
tal, or valuable articles are mutilated or suffer death under the 
operation ; a mahogany chair and carved frame undergo the same 
discipline ; they are to be made clean at all events; but their 
preservation is not worthy of attention. For instance, a fine 
large engraving is laid flat on the floor, smaller prints are piled 
upon it until the superincumbent weigift @tacks the glasses of 
the lower tier; but this isofnoconsequence. A valuable picture 
is placed leaning against the sharp corner of a table ; others are 
made to lean against that, until by the whole force the corner of 
the table goes through the canvas of the first. The frame and 
glass of a fine print are to be cleaned, the spirit and oil used on 
this occasion are suffered to leak through and spoil the engraving. 
nu matter, if the glassis clean and the frame shines, it is suffi: 
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cient; the rest is not worthy of consideration. An able arithme- 
tician has made a calculation founded on long experience, and 
discovered that the losses and destruction incident to two white 
washes are equal to one removal, and three removais equal to one 
fire. 

«‘ The cleansing frolick over, matters begin to resume their 
pristine appearance—-The storm abates, and all would be well 
again ; but it is impossible that so great a convulsion in so small 
a community should not produce some further effects. For two 
er three weeks after the operation, the family are usually afflict. 
ed with sore eyes or sore throats, occasioned by the caustick 


quality of the lime ; or with severe colds from the exhalations of 
- Wet floors and damp walls.” 








FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE, 


ESSAY ON THE SCREECH OWLS OF MANKIND. 


IT is common to distinguish men by the names of animajs 
which they‘are supposed to resemble. Thus a hero is frequent- 
ly termed a lion, and a statesman a fox—an extortioner gains 
the appellation of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. There 
is also among the various anomalies of character, which a sur- 
vey of the world exhibits, a species of being, in human form, 
which may be properly marked out as the screech owls of man- 
kind. 

These screech owls seem to be settled in an opinion that the 
ereat business in life is to complain, and that they were born for 
| To disturb the happiness of others, to les- 
sen the little comforts, and shorten the short pleasures of our 





no other purpose tii 


condition, by painful remembrances of the past, or melancholy 
prognostics of the future ; their only care is to crush the rising 
hopes, to damp the kindling transport, and aJlay the golden 
hours of gaiety with the hateful dross of grief and suspicion. 

To those, whose weakness of spirits, or timidity of temper, - 
subjects them to impressions from others, and who are apt te 
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suffer by fascination, and catch the contagion of misery, it is ex- 
tremely unhappy to live within the reach of a screech owl’s 
voice; for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejection, 
terrify them with apprehensions, which their own thoughts 
would never have produced, and sadden, by intruded sorrows, 
the day which might have been passed in amusements or in bu- 
siness ; it will burthen their hearts with unnecessary discontents, 
and weaken fora time that love of life which is necessary to the 
vigorous prosecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many failings and 
weaknesses, I have not yet, by either friends or enemies, been 
charged with superstition ; I never count the company which I 
enter, and I look at the new moon indifferently over either shoul- 
der. I have, like most other philosophers, often heard the 
cuckoo without money in my pocket, and have been sometimes 
reproached as fool hardy for not turning down my sleevs when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home abruptly, because a 
snake crosses my way, nor have any particular dread of a cli- 
macterical year; yet I confess, that of all my scorn of old wo- 
men and their tales, [consider it as an unhappy day when I hap- 
Pen to be greeted in the morning, by Suspirius, the screech owl. 

I have known Suspirius fifty-eight years and four months, and 
have never yet passed an hour with him in which he has not 
made some attack upon my quiet. When we were first ac- 
quainted, his great topic was the misery of youth without riches, 
and whenever we walked out together, he solaced me with a long 
enumeration of pleasures, which, as they were beyond the reach 
of my fortune, were without the verge of my desires, and which 
I should never have considered as the objects of a wish, had rot 
his unreasonable representation placed thefin my sight. 

Another of his topics is the neglect of merit, with which he 
never fails to amuse every man whom he sees not eminently for- 
tunate. Ifhe meets with a young officer, he always informs him 
of gentlemen whose personal courage is unquestioned, and whose 
military ski!l qualifies them to command armies, that have not- 
withstanding all their merit, grown old with subaltern commis- 
sions, For a genius in the church, he is always provided with 
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a curacy for life. The lawyer he informs of many men of great 
parts and deep study, who never had an opportunity to speak in 
the courts: And meeting Serenus the physician—* Ah ! doc« 
tor,” says he, “ what a foot still, when so many blockheads are 
rattling in their chariots? I told you, seven years ago, that you 
would never meet with encouragement, and I hope you will 
now take more notice, when I tell you, that your Greek, and 
your diligence, and your honesty, will never enable you to live 
like yonder apothecary, who prescribes to his own shop, and. 
Jaughs at the physician.” 

Suspirious has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors in their 
way to the stage ; persuaded nine and thirty merchants to retire 
from a prosperous trade, for fear of bankruptcy; broke off an 
hundred and thirty matches by prognostications of unhappiness, 
and enabled the small-pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpetual 
alarms of the loss of beauty. 

Whenever my evil stars bring us together, he never fails to 
represent to me the folly of my pursuits, and informs me that 
we are much older than when we began our acquaintance, that 
the infirmities of decripitude are coming fast upon me, that 
whatever I now get I shall enjoy but a little time, that fame is to 
a man tottering on the edge of the grave, of very little impor- 
tance, and that the time is at hand when I ought to look for no 
other pleasure than a good dinner and an easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, displaying present, 
miseries and foreboding more ; every sylable is loaded with misfor- 
tune, and death is always brought nearer to the view. Yet what 
always raises my resentment and indignation, I do not perceive 
that his mournful meditations have much effect upon himself— 
he talks, and has long talked of calamities, without discovering 
otherwise than by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of the 
evils which he bewails or threatens, but has the same habit. of. 
uttering lamentation, as others of telling stories, and falls into 
expressions of condolence for past, or apprehensions of future 
mischiefs—as all men studious of their ease have recourse to 
those subjects upon which they can most fluently or conspicu- 


eusly discourse. 
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it 1s reported of the Sybarites, that they destroyed all their 
cocks, that they might dream out their morning dreams without 
disturbance. Though I would not so far promote effeminacy as 
to propose the Sybarites for an example, yet since there is no 
man so corrupt or foolish, but that something useful may be 
learned from him, I could wish that in imitation of a people not 
often to be copied, some regulation might be made to exclude 
screech owls from all company, as the enemies of mankind, and 
confine them to some proper receptacle, where they may m«n- 
gle sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one another. 

Thou prophet of evil, says Homer’s Agamemnon, thou never 
foretellest me good, but the joy of thy heart is to predict misfor- 
tunes.. Whoever is of the same temper, might there find a 
means of indulging his thoughts and improving his vein of de- 
nunciation, and the flock cf screech owls might hoot together; 
without injury to the rest of the world. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness for this dark generation, 
I am very far from intending to debar the soft and tender mind 
from the privilege of complaining, when the sigh rises from the 
desire not of giving pain, but of gaining ease. To hear com- 
plaints with patience, even when complaints are vain, is one of 
the duties of friendship—and though it must be allowed that he 
suffers most like a hero that hides grief in silence, 


Spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem, 
His outward smiles conceal’d his inward smart—DryveEn. 


yet it cannot be denied that he who complains, acts like a mah, - 
like a social being, who looks for help from his fellow-creatures. 
Pity is, to many of the unhappy, a source of comfort in hopeless 
distresses, as it contributes to recommend them to themselves, 
hy proving that they have not lost the regard of others ; and 
Heaven seems to indicate the duty even of barren compassion, 
vy inclining us te weep for evils which we cannot remedy, 
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THE PROGRESS OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


EVERY body who has seen Amsterdam, must know that a 
very useful class of men, called the Croyers, reside there. They 
eenerally trundle a wheel-barrow before them, attend mercantile 
houses, carry letters, messages, burthens, and make out to pro- 
cure a comfortable subsistence ; and some of them something 
more. 

There was one of these whose name was Isaac. He was call- 
ec Isaac the Croyer. He seemed to be at the top of his busi- 
ness, and was computed to be a warm fellow and was worth 
10,000 guilders, nearly 1000]. currency. As Isaac had acquired 
this property by industry and attention, so he laboured cheer- 
fully to increase it by economy and frugality. Naturally parsi- 
monious, he and his wife seemed to have no other view than the 
increase of their guilders. They lived in a kind of a cellar kitch- 
en, which, though sometimes damp, was always comfortable. 
An adjacent old clothes man furnished their wardrobe. Thus 
situated, as our Isaac was returning from his accustomed servi- 
ces, he stopped at a place called Rag Fair. Seeing a hat nearly 
new and likely to go off very cheap, he bid for it, and on paying 
five guilders,a very small sum, considering its real value, the hat 
was Isaac’s. Although he had never indulged himself in such 
extravagance before, his wife (notwithstanding the natural aver- 
sion of women to dress) liked the bargain well enough, as it was 
but for once. On the following day Isaac and his wife as usual 
went to church ; the hat pleased mightily. Yet every thing did 

not suit, for Isaac wore a cap; it was therefore determined that 
by the next Sunday, he should buy a perriwig. He recollected 
the place of his late purchase, and that also for a rider, about 14 
cuilders, supplied him with a good wig. Behold Isaac and his 
wife strutting forth, the envy and admiration of all his profession. 
One of these acquaintances happened however to laugh at him 
for wearing a fine hat and peruke, with a short jacket without any 
cuffs or collar, a conferrence was held, and for a few guilders 
more, Isaac shone forth in a pretty decent half cast black coat 
and ruffles. All was still tolerable, Isaac laboured as usual; and 
their money, notwithstanding the late purchases, did not decreases 
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Near Isaac’s lowly habitation, was the residence of a barber ; 
his lady kept the best company in town and entertained very 
eenteely ; indeed she gave the ton to the whole street. Pere 
ceiving Isaac to mend in his Sunday appearance, she thought it 
her duty to bring Isaac’s wife forward, as Isaac in time might 
be acustomer. Ruminating upon this, when she was returning 
from carrying a new dressed wig home, she stopped to see the 
old woman; and just to chat a bit with her. The croyer came 
home in the evening: my dear, says his wife, don’t you find our 
kitchen grows very damp; bless me, (says she, coughing) it 
will certainly kill me, I shall die of a consumption. A constant 
repetition of the same thing, sometimes forces conviction. He 
determined to hire a small room ina garret, but he did not know 
what to do with his wheel-barrow. After some reflection and 
talk with his wife, he hired a small, decent little house. This 
required 3000 additional guilders a year, rent. -To be sure the 
house must be painted ; and no soul could endure it without be- 
ing. .white-washed ; and as the cough and dampness continued, 
the barber’s wife told the old woman, nothing would cure it but 
a carpet ; and she would come the next day and drink tea with 
her. This wasa sore stroke: Isaac and his wife had never 
drank tea in stile; and they hardly knew the use of the carpet. 
The bag of guilders was however broke in upon; and consider- 
ing every thing, Isaac’s wife was told at the tea table, that in the 
course of two or three years she might be pretty genteel, if she 
would but keep high company. 

The barber’s wife had some grand acquaintances, among oth- 
ers was Yffrow Vander F'liss, a very handsome Jady, about as 
big as an hogshead : her friends however overlooked this. To 
the Yffrow, Isaac’s wife was introduced. She lived in a high 
house, which served as a store-house for Dutch cheese and her- 
rings. Isaac’s wife became quite polished ; Isaac himself was 
introduced to Mynheer, who very civilly treated him with a bot- 
tle of his own brewing wine. On the Sunday following, Isaac, 
instead of regaling himself in his walk with a light, cheap 
beverage, was ina circle cf Dutch wits. They talked about the 
fisheries, ridiculed the states, and abused the stadtholder. Isaac 
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became a new man, he got the newspapers read to him, Jearnt 
to drink claret on Sunday, and talk politicks. His wife one 
evening was taken very ill. After some little time, however, 
she got over her fit. Isaac tenderly inguiring after the reason 
of her illness, was very much enraged to find that in a select 
party that afternoon, Mrs. Van Spachad declared that she could 
net stay where Isaac’s wife was; he was a Croyer, lived ina 
small house, and trundled a wheel-barrow. When the Croyer 
heard this, he swore he would challenge her. His wife, how- 
ever, would not suffer him to risk his life, and therefore very 
prudently exchanged the challenge in hiring a larger house, and 
burning the wheel-barrow. The rent startled Isaac; it was 
three hundred guilders more than ever he had given. But this 
was laughed at by a large party of friends who came to spend 
the afternoon and evening at his house. Launched forth into 
the circles of splendour and gaiety, their company was univer- 
sally courted, and their table generally honoured with friends ! 
and acquaintances. Isaac’s wife had the finest carpets, the best 
furnished house, and the greatest quantity of plate of any person 
of her acquaintance. Dinners, suppers, tea-parties, all contribu- 
ted to her amusement, for Isaac, as it is the duty of ali good hus- 
bands, denied his wife nothing. His friends too were very kind. 
‘They would often borrow 20 or 40, 100 or 200 guilders from 
him. If Isaac had not been a gentleman, and a man of honour, 
they declared they would not have condescendcd to make the loan. 

This lasted three years. One morning Mynheer Vander 
Fliss sent in his account of wines, groceries, &c.—Isaac was 



























alarmed at the amount.—The bag of guilders was resorted to, 
but that was insufficient. Three days after, an officer of justice 
seizcd the property and person of the Croyer. The sale of the 
former barely satisfied his creditors; the latter was liberated 
from prison. Isaac and his wife execrated their first step from 
their former situation. The wig and the hat were condemned 
to the flames. The charity of some well disposed burghers in- 
duced them to lend Isaac, at 100 per cent. interest, a sufficient 
number of guilders to purchase himself a wheel-barrow, that he 
might assume his former occupation. And it is a standing 
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proverb to this day at Amsterdam, when a man or his wife for. 
get their situation, and aspire beyond their circumstances; to say, 
“ he’s turning Isaac the croyer.” No man trusts him after this ; 
and his character is blasted forever. 





FROM THE MARINER’S CHRONICLE, 


ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF 
HIS MAJESTY’s SHIP PHCENIX, 


Of Cuba, in the year 1780—by Lieutenant ARCHER. 


me le 


The following letter from Lieut. Archer, of the Phoenix, is such a master- 
piece of its kind, that we cannot but think that the few of our eubscri- 
bers, who may before have read it, will pardon its insertion, for the satis- 
faction of the any to whom it may be a novelty. 


THE Phenix, of 44 guns, Captain Sir Hyde Parker, was lost 
in a hurricane, off Cuba, in the West-Indies, in the year 1780. 
The same hurricane destroyed the Thunderer, 74; Stirling 
Castle, 64; La Blanche, 42; Laurel, 28; Andromeda, 28 ; 
Deal Castle, 24 ; Scarborough, 20; Beaver’s Prize, 16 ; Barba- 
does, 14; Cameveon, 14; Endeavour, 14; and Victor, 10 guns. 
Lieutenant Archer was first lieutenant of the Pheenix at the thne 
she was lost. His narrative, in a letter to his mother, contains a 
most correct and animated account of one of the most awful 
events in the service. It is so simple and natural as to make 
the reader feel himself as on board the Phenix. Every circum- 
stance is detailed with feeling, and powerful. appeals are contin- 
ually made to the heart. It must, likewise, afford considerable 
pleasure to observe the devout spirit of a seaman frequently 
bursting forth, and imparting sublimity to the relation. 


At sea, June 30, 1781. 


My DEAREST MADAM, 
I am now going to give you an account of our last cruise in 
the Phenix, and must premise, that should any one see it be- 
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sides yourself, they must put this construction on it—that it was 
originally intended for the eyes of a mother, and a mother only 
—as upon that supposition, my feelings may be tolerated. You 
will also meet with a number of sea terms, which, if you don’t 
understand, why, I cannot help you, as I am unable to give a 
sea description in any other words. 

To begin then :—On the 2d of August, 1780, we weighed and 
sailed for Port Royal, bound for Pensacola, having two store- 
ships under convoy, and to see safe in; then cruise of the Ha- 
vana, and in the gulph of Mexico, for six weeks. Ina few 
days we made the two sandy islands, that look as if they had just 
risen out of the sea, or fallen from the sky ; inhabited, neverthe- 
less, by upwards OF 300 English, who get their bread by catch- 
ing turtle and parrots, and raising vegetables, which they ex- 
change with sbips that pass, for clothing and a few of the luxu- 
ries of life, asrum, &e. 

About the 12th we arrived at Pensacola, without any thing re- 
markable happening, except our catching a vast quantity of fish, 
sharks, dolphins, and bonettos. On the 13th sailed singly, and 
on the 14th had a very heavy gale of wind at north, right off the 
land, so that we soon left the sweet place, Pensacola, a distance 
astern. We then looked into the Havannah, saw a number of 
ships there, and knowing that some of them were bound round 
the bay, we cruised in the track ; a fortnight, however, passed, 
and not a single ship hove in sight to cheer our spirits. We 
then took a turn or two round the gulph, but not near enough 
to be seen fromthe shore. Vera Cruz we expected would have 
made us happy, but the same luck still continued ; day followed 
day, and no sail. The dollar bag began to grow a little bulky, 
for every one had lost two or three times, and no one had won; 
this was a small gambling party entered into by Sir Hyde and 
ourselves: every one put a dollar into a bag, and fixed on a day 
when we should see a sail, but no two persons were to name 
the same day, and whoever guessed right first, was to have the 
bag. 

Being now tired of our situation, and glad the cruise was al- 
most out, for we found the navigation very dangerous, owing ta 
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unaccountable currents; so shaped our course for Cape Anto- 
nio. The next day the man at the mast head, at about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, called out, “ A sail upon the weather 
pow! ha! ha! Mr. Spaniard, I think we have you at last.— 
Turn out all hands! make sail!—All hands give chase !”—~ 
There was scarcely any occasion for this order, for the sound of 
a sail being in sight flew like wildfire through the ship, and ev- 
ery sail was set in an instant, almost before the orders were giv- 
en. A lieutenant at the mast head, with a spy-glass ; ** What 
is she £” “* A large ship studding athwart, right before the wind. 
P-o-r-t! keep her away! set the studding sails ready!” Up 
comes the little doctor, rubbing his hands ; “ ha! ha! I have 
won the bag.’ ‘ The devil take you and the bag ; look, what’s 
ahead will fill all our bags.” Mast head again: * Two more 
sail on the larboard beam!” “ Archer, go up and see what you 
can make of them.” ‘ Upon deck there; 1 see a whole fleet of 
twenty sail coming right before the wind.”  Confound the 
luck of it, this is some convoy or other; but we must try if we 
can pick some of them out.” “ Haul down the studding-sails ! 
luff! bring her to the wind! let us sce what we can make of 
them.” 

About five we got pretty near them, and found. them to be 
twenty-six sail of Spanish merchantmen, under convoy of three 
line of battle ships, one of which chased us ; but when she found 
we were playing with her, (for the old Phenix had heels) she 
left chase, and joined the convoy ; which they drew up into a 
lump, and placed themselves at the outside ;‘ but we still kept 
smelling about till after dark. OQ, for the Hector, the Albion, 
and a frigate, and we should take the whole fleet and convoy, 
worth some millions! About eight o’clock perceived three sail 
at some distance from the fleet; dashed in between them, and 
eave chase, and were happy to find they steered from the fleet. 
About twelve came up with a large ship of twenty-six guas.— 
“ Archer, every man to his quarters! run the lower deck guns 
out, and light the ship up: shew this fellow our force ; it may 
prevent his firing into us and killing a man or twe.” No soon- 
er said than done. “ Hoa, the ship a hoy,” lowerall your sails - 
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down, and bring to instantly, or I’ll sink you.” Clatter, clatter, 
went their blocks, and away flew all. their sails in proper confu- 
sion. ‘ What ship is that?” ‘ The Polly.” “ Whence came 
you?” “From Jamaica.” “ Where are you bound!” To 
New-York.” What ship is that?’ The Phenix.” Huz- 
za, three times by the whole ship’s company. An old grum 
fellow of a sailor standing close by me: ‘ O,d—-m your three © 
cheers, we took you to be something else.” Upon examination 
we found it to be as he reported, and that they had fallen in with 
the Spanish fleet that morning, and were chased the whole day, 
and that nothing saved them but our stepping in between ; for 
the Spaniards, took us for three consorts, and the Polly took the 
Pheenix fora Spanish frigate, till we hailed them. The other 
vessel in company was likewise bound to New-York. Thus was 
I, from being worth thousands in idea, reduced to the old 4s. 6d. 
a day again: for the little doctor made the most prize money of 
us all that day, by winning the bag, which contained between 30 
and 40 dollars ; but thisis nothing to what we sailors some- 
times undergo. 

After parting company, we steered S. S. E. to go round An- 
tonio, and so to Jamaica (our cruise being out) with our fingers 
in our mouths, and all of us as green as you please. It happen- 
ed to be my middle watch, and about three o'clock, when a man 
upon the forecastle balls out, “ Breakers ahead, and Jand*upon 
the lee-bow ;” I looked out, and it was so sureenough. « Ready 
about! put the helm down! helm a lee!” Sir Hyde hearing 
me put the ship about, jumped upon deck. “ Archer, what’s 
the master? you are putting the ship about without my orders !” 
‘s Sir, ’tis time to go about; the ship is almost ashore, there’s 
the land.” ‘ Good God soit is! will.the ship stay?” *% Yes, 
Sir, I believe she will, if we don’t make any confusion ; she’s all 
aback—forward now!” -% Well,” says he, “ work the ship, I 
will not speak a single word.” The ship stayed very well.— 
“ Then, heave the lead ! see what water we have !” “ Three 
fathom.” “ Keep the ship away, W. N. W.”—* By the mark 
three.” ‘ This won’t do, Archer.” ‘ No, Sir, we had better 
haul more to the northward; we came S. S. E. and had better 
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steer N. N. W.” « Steady, anda quarter three,” “This may 
do, as we deepen a little.” ‘‘ By the deep four.” “ Very well, 
my lad, heave quick.” “ Five fathom.” §* That’sa fine fellow ! 
another cast nimbly.” Quarter iess eight.” That will do, 
come, we shall get clear by and by.” ‘* Mark under water five.” 
“« What’s thatg” « Only five fathom, Sir.” ‘ Turn all hands 
up, bring thesship to an anchor, boys!” ‘ Are the anchors 
clear!” “Ina moment, Sir.” All clear!’ ‘ What water 
have you in the chains now!” “ Eight, half nine.’ “ Keep 
fast the anchors till I call you.” Aye, aye, Sir, all fast!” “I 
have no ground with this line.” “ How many fathoms have 
you out? pass along the deep-sea line!” “ Aye, aye, Sir.”— 
«¢ Come, are you all ready?” “ All ready, Sir,” ‘ Heave away, 
watch ! watch! bear away, veer away, no ground, Sir, with a 
hundred fathom.” “ That’s clever; come, Madam Phenix, 
there is another squeak in you yet—all down but the watch ; se- 
cure the anchors again; heave the main-top.sail to the mast ; 
luff, and bring her to the wind !” 

I told you, Madam, you should have a little sea-jargon: if 
you can understand half of what‘is already said, I wonder at it, 
though it is nothing to what is to come yet, when the old hurri- 
cane begins. As soon as the ship was a little to rights, and all 
quiet again, Sir Hyde came to me in the most friendly manner, 
the tears almost starting from his eyes.—“ Archer, we ought all 
to be much obliged to you for the safety of the ship, and perhaps 
of ourselves. I am particularly so: nothing but that instanta- 
‘ neous presence of mind and calmness saved her : another ship’s 
length and we should have been fast on shore: had you been 
the least diffident, or made the least confusion, so as to make the 
ship baulk in her stays, she must have been inevitably lost.”— 
* Sir, you are very good, but I have done nothing that I suppose 
any body else would not have done, in the same;,situation. I 
did not turn all the hands up, knowing the watch able to work 
the ship; besides, had it spread immediately about the ship, 
that she was almost ashore, it might have created a confusion 
that was better avoided,” ‘+ Well,” says he, “’tis well indeed.” 
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At day-light we found that the current had set us between the 
Colladory rocks and Cape Antonio, and that we could not have 
got out any other way than we did; there was a chance, but 
Providence is the best pilot. We had sun-set, that day, twenty 
leagues to the S. E. of our reckoning by the current. 

After getting clear of this scrape, we thought ourselves fortu- 
nate, and made sail for Jamaica, but misfortune*seemed to fol- 
low misfortune. The next night, my watch upon deck too, we 
were overtaken by a squall, like a hurricane while it lasted ; for 
though I saw it coming, and prepared for it, yet, when it took 
the ship, it roared, and laid her down so, that I thought she 
would never get up again. However, by keeping her away, and 
clewing up every thing, she righted. The remainder of the 
night we had very heavy squalls, and in the morning found the 
main-mast sprung half the way through: 123 leagues to the 
leeward of Jamaica, the hurricane months coming on, the head 
of the main-mast almost off, and at short allowance ; well, we 
must make the best of it. The main-mast was well fished, but 
we were obliged to be very tender of carrying sail. 

Nothing remarkable happened for ten days afterwards, when 
we chased a Yankee man of war for six hours, but could not get 
near enough to her before it was dark, to keep sight of her; 
so that we lost her, because unable to carry any sail on the main- 
mast. In about twelve days more made the island of Jamaica, 
having weathered all the squalls, and put into Montego Bay for 
Water ; so that we hada strong party for kicking up a dust on 
shore, having found three men of war lying there. Dancing, 
&c. &c. till two o’clock every morning ; little thinking what was 
to happen in four day’s time: for out of the four men of war 
that were there, not one was in being at the end of that time, 
and not a soul alive but those left of ourcrew. Many of the 
houses, where we had been so merry, were so completely des- 
troyed, that scarcely a vestige remained to mark where they 
stood. Thy works are wonderful, O God! praised be thy holy 
name ! 

September the 30th, weighed ; bound for Port Royal, round 
the eastward of the island; the Barbadoes and Victor had sailed 
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the day before, and the Scarborough was to sail the next. Mod- 
erate Weather until October the 2nd. Spoke to the Barbadoes 
off Port Antonio in the evening. At eleven at night it began to 
snuffle, with a monstrous heavy appearance from the eastward. 
Close reefed the top-sails. Sir Hyde sent forme: What 
sort of weather have we, Archer!” It blows a little, and has 
a very ugly look: if in any other quarter but this, I should say 
we were going to havea gale of wind.” ‘ Aye, it looks so very 
often here, when there is no wind at all: however, don’t hoist 
the top-sails till it clears a little, there is no trusting any coun- 
try.” At twelve I was relieved; the weather had the same 
rough look: however, they made sail upon her, but had a very 
dirty night. At eight m the morning I came up again, found it 
blowing hard from the E. N. E. with close-reefed top-sails upon 
the ship, and heavy squalls at times. Sir Hyde came upon 
deck. Well, Archer, what do you think of it?” ‘O, Sir, 
tis only a touch of the times, we shall have an observation at 
iwelve o’clock ; the clouds are beginning to break ; it will clear 
up at noon, or else—blow very hard afterwards.’ I wish it 
would clear up, but I doubt it much. I was once ina hurricane 
in the East-Indies, and the beginning of it had much the same 
appearance as this. So take in the topssails, we have plenty of 
sea-room.” : 
At twelve, the gale still increasing, wore ship, to keep as near 
mid-channel, between Jamaica and Cuba, as possible ; at one the 
gale increasing still; at two harder yet: it still blows harder ! 
reefed the courses, and furled them; brought to under a foul 
mizen stay-sail, head to the northward. In the evening no sign 
of the weather taking off, but every appearance of the storm in- 
creasing, prepared for a proper gale of. wind ; secured all the 
sails with spare gaskets ; good rolling tackles upon the yards ; 
squared the booms; saw the boats all made fast; new lashed 
the guns ; double-breeched the lower deckers ; saw that the car- 
penters had the tarpaulins and battins all ready for hatchways ; 
sot the top-gallant-mast down upon the deck; jib-boom and 
sprit-sail-yard fore and aft; in fact every thing we could think 
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The poor devils of birds now began to find the uproar in the 
elements, for numbers, both of sea and land kinds, came on board 
of us. I took notice of some, which happening to be to leeward, 
turned to windward, like a ship, tack and tack; for they could 
not fly against it. When they came over the ship, they dashed 
themselves down upon the deck, without attempting to stir till 
picked up; and when let go again, they would not leave the 
ship, but endeavour to hide themselves from the wind. 

At eight o’clock, a hurricane ; the sea roaring, but the wind 
still steady to a point; did not ship a spoonful of water. How- 
ever, got the hatchways all secured, expecting what would be 
the consequence, should the wind shift ; placed the carpenters 
by the main-mast, with broad-axes, knowing, from experience, 
that at the moment you may want to cut it away, to save the 
ship, an axe may not be found. Went to supper: bread, cheese 
and porter. The purser frightened out of his wits about his 
bread bags ; the two marine officers as white as sheets, not un- 
derstanding the ship’s working so much, and the noise of the 
lower deck guns ; which, by this time, made a pretty screetch- 
ing to people not used to it ; it seemed as if the whole ship’s side 
was going at each roll. Wooden, our carpenter, was all this 
time smoking his pipe and Jaughing at the doctor ; the second 
lieutenant upon deck, and the third in his hammock. 

At ten o’clock I thought to get a little sleep; came to look 
into my cot, it was full of water; for every seam, by the strain- 
ing of the ship, had begun to leak. Stretched myself therefore 
upon deck, between two chests, and left orders to be called, 
should the least thing happen. At twelve a midshipman came 
to me: Mr. Archer, we are just going to wear ship, Sir !” 
‘©Q, very well, I'll be up directly: what sort of weather have 
you got? ‘Jt blows a hurricane.” Went upon deck, found 
Sir Hyde there. “It blows damn’d hard, Archer.” ‘It does 
indeed, Sir. I don’t know that I ever remember its blowing 
so hard before, but the ship makes a very good weather of it up- 
on this tack as she bows the sea ; but we must wear her, as the 
wind has shifted to the S. E. and we were drawing right upon 
Cuba; so do you go forward, and haye some hands stand by; 
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joose the Ice yard-arm of the fore-sail, and when she is right be- 
fore the wind, whip the clue-garnet close up, and roll up the sail.” 
“Sir! there is no canvas can stand against this a moment; if 
we attempt to loose him he will fly into ribbands in an instant, 
and we may lose three or four of our people: she’ll wear by 
manning the fore shrouds.” ‘ No, I don’t think she will.”— 
‘jl answer for it, Sir; I have seen it tried several times on 
the coast of America with success.” ‘+ Well, try it ; if she does 
not wear, We can only loose the fore-sail afterwards.” This was 
a great condescension from such a man as Sir Hyde. However, 
by sending about two hundred people into the fore-rigging, alter 
a hard struggle, she wore; found she did not make so good 
weather on this tack as on the other; for as the sea began to 
run across, she had not time to rise from one sea before another 
lashed against her. Began to think we should lose our masts, 
as the ship lay very much along, by the pressure of the wind 
constantly upon the yards and masts alone: for the poor mizen- 
stay-sail had gone in shreds long before, and the sails began to 
fly from the yards through the gaskets into coach whips, My 
God ! to think that the wind could have such force. 

Sir Hyde now sent me to see what was the matter between 
decks, as there was a good deal of noise. As soon as I was be- 
low, one of the marine officers calls out: ** Good Good! Mr. Ar- 
cher, we are sinking, the water is up to the bottom of my cot.” 
‘Pooh, pooh ! as long as it is not over your mouth, you are well 
off: what the devil do you make this noise for?” I found there 
was some water between decks, but nothing to be alarmed at: 
scuttled the deck, and let it run into the well ; found she made 
a good deal of water through the sides and decks; turned the 
watch below to the pumps, though only two feet of water in the 
well, but expected to be kept constantly at work now, as the ship 
laboured much, with scarcely a part of her above water but the 
quarter-deck, and that but seldom. ‘Come, pump away, my 
boys. Carpenters, get the weather chain-pump rigged.” © All 
ready, Sir.’ * Then man it, and keep both pumps going.” 

At two o'clock, the chain-pump was choked ; set the carpen- 
ters at work to clear it; the two head pumps at work upon 
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deck: the ship gained upon us while our chain-pumps were 
idle ; in a quarter of an hour they were at work again,“and we 
began to gain upon her. While I was standing at the pumps, 
cheering the people, the carpenter’s mate came running to me 
with a face as long as my arm: “O, Sir! the ship has sprung 
a leak in the gunner’s room.” = ‘ Go, then, and tell the carpenter 
to come to me, but don’t speak a word to any one else.” ‘¢ Mr. 
Goodinoh, I am told there is a leak in the gunner’s room ; go 
and see what is the matter, but don’t alarm any body, and come 
and make your report privatély to me.” Ina short time he re- 
turned : “ Sir, there’s nothing there, tis only the water washing 
up between the timbers, that this booby has taken for a leak.” 
«<O, very well; go upon deck and see if you can keep any of 
the water from washing down below.” “Sir, I have bad four 
people constantly keeping the hatchways secure, but there is 
such a weight of water upon the deck that novody can stand it 
when the ship rolls.’ The gunner soon afterwards came to 
‘me: “% Mr. Archer, I should be glad if you would step this way 
into the magazine fora moment: I thought some damned thing 
was the matter, and ran directly. ‘ Well, what is the matter 
here?” “The ground tier of powder is spoiled, and I want to 
shew you that it is not out of carelessness in me in stowing it, 
for no powder in the world could be better stowed. Now, Sir, 
what am I to do? if you don’t speak to Sir Hyde, he will be an- 
ery with me-” I could not forbear smiling, to see how easy he 
took the danger of the ship, and said to him, Let us shake off 
this gale of wind first, and talk of the damaged powder after- 
wards.” 

At four we had gained upon the ship a little, and I went upon 
deck, it being my watch. The second lieutenant relieved me at 
the pumps. Whocan attempt to describe the appearance of 
things upon deck ? IfI was to write forever I could not give you 
an idea of it. <A total darkness all above; the sea on fire, run- 
ning as it were in Alps, or Peaks of Teneriffe ; (mountains are 
too common an idea) the wind roaring louder than thunder, (ab- 
solutely no flight ofimagination,) the whole made more terrible, 
if possible, by a very uncommon kind of blue lightning; the 
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poor ship very much pressed, yet doing what she could, shaking 
her sides, and groaning at every stroke. Sir Hyde upon deck 
lashed to windward! I soon lashed myself alongside of him, and 
told him the situation of things below, saying the ship did not 
make more water than might be expected in such weather, and 
that I was only afraid of a gun breaking loose. ‘I am not in 
the least afraid of that; I have commanded her six years, and 
have had many a gale of wind in her; so that her iron work, 
which, always gives way first, is pretty well tried. Hold fast ! 
that was an ugly sea; we must lower the yards, I believe, Ar- 
cher; the ship is much pressed.” “ If we attempt it, Sir, we 
shall lose them, for a man aloft can do nothing ; besides their 
being down would ease the ship very little; the mainmast is a 
sprung mast; I wish it was overboard without carrying any 


thing else along with it: but that can soon be done ; the gale- 


cannot last forever; twill soon be day-light now.” Found by 
the master’s watch that it was five o’clock, though but a little 
after four by ours: glad it was so near day-light, and looked for 
it with much anxiety. Cuba, thou art much in our way. An- 
other ugly sea: sent a midshipman to bring news from the 
pumps: the ship was gaining on them very much, for they had 
broken one of their chains, but it was almost mended again.— 
News from the pumps again. “She still gains! a heavy lee !” 
Back-water from leeward, half way up the quarter-deck ; filled 
one of the cutters upon the booms, and tore her all to pieces; 
the ship lying almost on her beam ends, and not attempting to 
right again. Word from below that*the ship still gained ‘on 
them, as they could not stand to the pumps, she lay so much. 


along. I said to Sir Hyde, “This is no time, Sir, to think of: 
saving the masts; shall we cut the main-mast away?” “ Aye li,” 
as fast as you can-” I accordingly went into the weather chains ~ 


with a pole-ax, to cut away the lanyards; the boatswain went to 
leeward, and the carpenters stood by the mast. We were all 


ready, when a very violent sea broke right on board of us, carri- . 


ed every thing upon deck away, filled the ship with water, the 
main and mizen-masts went, the*ship righted, but was in the 
last struggie of sinking under us, 
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As soon as we could shake our heads above water, Sir Hyde 
exclaimed, “ We are gone at last, Archer! foundered at sea!” 
‘Yes, Sir, farewell, and the Lord have mercy upon us!” I then 
turned about to look forward at the ship; and thought she was 
struggling to get rid of some of the water; but all in vain, she 
was aimost full below. “ Almighty God! I thank thee, that 
now I am leaving this world, which I have always considered 
as only a passage to a better. I die with a full hope of thy mer- 
cies, through the merits of Jesus Christ, thy son, our Saviour !” 
I then felt sorry that I could swim, as by that means I might 
be a quarter of an hour longer dying, than a man who could not, 
and it is impossible to divest ourselves of a wish to preserve life. 
At the end of these reflections I thought I heard the ship thump 
and grinding under our feet; it was so. ‘Sir, the ship is 
ashore !” « What do you say?”  Theshipis ashore, and we 
may save ourselves yet!” By this time the quarter-deck was 
full of men, who had come up from below; and the Lord have 
mercy upon us, flying about from all quarters. The ship now 
made every body sensible that she was ashore, far every stroke 
threatened a total dissolution of her whole frame; found she 
was stern ashore, and the bow broke the sea a good deal, though 
it was washing clean over at every stroke. Sir Hye cried out, 
‘‘ Keep to the quarter-deck, my lads; when she goes to pieces 
*tis your best chance! Providentially got the foremast cut 
away, that she might not pay round broad-side. Lost five men 
cutting away the fore-mast, by the breaking of a sea on board, 
just as the mast went. That was nothing: every one expected 
it would be his own fate next; looked for day-break with the 
greatest impatience. At last it came; but what a scene did it 
shew us! The ship upon a bed of rocks, mountains of them 
on ene side, and Cordilleras of water on the other; our poor 
ship grinding and crying out at every stroke between them ; g0- 
ing away by piece-meal. However, to shew the unaccountable 
workings of Providence, that which often appears to be the 
ereatest evil, proves to be the greatest good! That unmerciful 
sea lifted and beat us up so high among the rocks, that at last 
the ship scarcely moved. She was very strong, and did not go 
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to pieces at the first thumping, though her decks tumbled in.— 
We found afterwards that she had beat over a ledge of rocks, 
almost a Guarter of a mile in extent, beyond us, where, if she 
had struck, every soul of us must have perished. 

I now began to think of getting on shore, so stripped off my 
coat and shoes for a swim, and looked for a line, to carry the 
end with me. Luckily could not find one, which gave me time 
for recollection.‘ This won’t do for me, to be the first man 
out of the ship, and first lieutenant: we may get to England 
again, and people may think I paid a great deal of attention to 
myself, and did not care for any body else. No, that won’t do; 
instead of beivg the first, I'll see every man, sick and well, out 
of her before me.” 

I now thought there was no probability of the ship’s soon go- 
ing to pieces, therefore had not a thought of instant death : took 
a look round with a kind of philosophic eye, to see how the same 
situation affected my companions, and was surprised to find the 
most swaggering, swearing bullies in fine weather, now the most 
pitiful wretches on earth, when death appeared before them.— 
However, two got safe ; by which means, with a line, we got a 
hawser on shore, and made fast to the rocks, upon which many 
ventured and arrived safe. There were some sick and wounded 
on board, who could not avail themselves of this method ; we, 
therefore got a spare top-sail-yard from the chains ard placed 
one end ashore and the other on the cabin window, so that most 
of the sick got ashore this way. 

As I had determined, so I was the Jast man out of the ship ; 
this was about ten o’clock. The gale now began to break. Sir 
Hyde came to me, and taking me by the hand, was so affected 
that he was scarcely able to speak. “Archer, I am happy be- 
yond expression, to see you on shore, but look at our poor Phe- 
nix!” I turned about, but could not say a single word, being 
too full: my mind had been too intensely occupied before ; but 
every thing now rushed upon me at once, so that I could not 
contain myself, and I indulged for a full quarter of an hour. 

By twelve it was pretty moderate: got some nails on shore 
and made tents ; found great quantities of fish driven up by the 
sea, into holes of the rocks ; knocked up a fire, and had a most 
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comfortable dinner. In the afternoon made a stage from the 
cabin-windows to the rocks, and got out some provisions and 
water, lest the ship should go to pieces, in which case we must 
all have perished of hunger and thirst; for we were upon a des- 
olate part of the coast, and under a rocky mountain, that could 
not supply us with a single drop of water. 

Slept comfortably this night and the next day, the idea of 
death vanishing by degrees, the prospect of being prisoners, du- 
ring the war, at the Havana, and walking three hundred miles 
to it through the woods, was rather unpleasant. However, to 
save life for the present, we employed this day in getting more 
provisions and water on shore, which was not an easy matter, on 
account of decks, guns, and rubbish, and ten feet water that lay 
over them. In the evening I proposed to Sir Hyde to repair 
the remains of the only boat left, and to venture in her to Jamai- 
ca myself; and in case I arrived safe, to bring vessels to take 
them all off; a proposal worthy of consideration. It was, next 
day, agreed to; therefore got the cutter on shore, and set the 
carpenters to work on her; in two days she was ready, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon I embarked with four volunteers 
and a fortnight’s provision, hoisted English colours as we put off 
{rom the shore, and received three cheers from the lads left be- 
hind, which we returned, and set sail with a light heart ; having 
not the least doubt, that with God’s assistance, we should come 
and bring them all off. Hada very squally night, and a very 
leaky boat, so as to keep two buckets constantly bailing. Steer- 
ed her myself the whole night, by the stars, and in the morning 
saw the coast of Jamaica, distant twelve leagues. At eight in 
the evening arrived at Montego Bay. 

I must now begin to leave off, particularly as I have but half 
an hour to conclude; else my pretty little short letter will lose 
its passage, which I should not like, after being ten days at dif- 
ferent times, writing it, beating up with the convoy to the north- 
ward, which is a reason that this epistle will never read well ; 
for I never sat down with a proper disposition to go on with it: 
but as I knew something of the kind would please you, I was re- 
solved to finish it: yetit will not bear an overhaul; so don’t ex- 
pose vour son’s nonsense. 
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But, to proceed—I instantly sent off an express to the admi- 
tal, another to the Porcupine man of war, and went myself to 
Martha Bray, to get vessels; for all their vessels here, as well 
as many of their houses, were gone to Moco, Got three small 
vessels, and set out back again to Cuba, where I arrived the 
fourth day after leaving my companions. I thought the ship’s 
crew would have devoured me, on my landing: they presently 
whisked me upon their shoulders and carried me to the tent 
where Sir Hyde was. 

1 must omit many little occurrences that happened on shore, 
for want of time ; but I shall have a number of stories to tell 
when I get alongside of you; and the next time I visit you, I 
shall not be in such a hurry to quit you as I was the last, for 
then I hoped my nest would have been pretty well feathered :—~ 
but my tale is forgotten. 

I found the Porcupine had arrived that day, and the lads had 
built a beat almost ready for launching, that would hold fifty of 
them, which was intended for another trial, in case I had 
foundered. Next day embarked ali our people that were left, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty ; for some had died of their 
wounds they received in getting on shore ; others of drinking 
rum, and others had straggled intothe country. All our vessels 
were so full of people, that we could not take away the few 
clothes that were saved from the wreck; but that was a trifle, 


since we had preserved our lives and liberty. To make short of | 


my story, we all arrived safe at Montego Bay, and shortly after 
at Port Royal, in the Janus, which was sent on purpose for us, 
and were all honourably acquitted for the loss of the ship. I 
was made admiral’s aid-de-camp, and a little time afterwards 
sent down to St. Juan’s as a captain of the Resource, to bring 
what were left of the poor devils to Blue Fields, on the Musquite 
shore, and then to Jamaica, where they arrived after three 
months absence, and without a prize, though | looked out hard 
off Porto Bello and Carthagena) Found in my absence that f 
had been appointed captain of the Tobago, where I remain his 
Majesty’s most true and faithful servant, and my dear mother’s 
most dutiful son, _ ARCHER, 

2B 
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Review of the travels’ performed in America in the year 1806, by Thomas 

Asne, Esq. London: Printed —Newburyport, reprinted m 1808. 

OF a great portion of the books which modern literature affords in such 
abundance, upon every science, the intelligent reader is able to form an opin- 
ion, without any assistance to his own good sense. If a poem or work of 
fancy is presented, where fiction is expected instead of truth, he appeals for 
a decision to his taste and his feelings; and if he experience pleasure and 
interest in the performance, he determines for himself, that the production 
is good. If he meets with a book of moral or natural philosophy, he takes 
the maxims and phenomena, on which the author founds his theory, canvasses 
the premises, and after going through every combination of argument, tries 
if he can arrive at the same conclusions with the book; and as the event is, 
he judges of the correctness of the system. But the case is far different in 
works of history and travels; which, describing scenes and actions, that 
neither the imagination nor reason can form, make us entirely dependent 
on their truth in relating, we having no other method whereby to determine. 
History, indeed, as it describes actions long since performed and which of 
course have been known for some time to the world, is less open to misre- 
presentation: and a writer is less inclined to be partial when speaking of 
persons now dead, and of countries where other exploits are now done, by 
other generations of men. But travellers may be influenced by national 
prejudice, by meeting with personal disrespect in the country where they 
travel, and by numberless causes, to calumniate ; aad it has been no uncom- 
mon circumstance of late years, to see the character of one nation enviously 
iraduced, to gratify the vanity of another. 

The author of the travels now under consideration seems to have been 
guided by a more powerful motive than envy or passion: for we make ne 
hesitation in saying, after an attentive perusal of his work, that Mr. Ashe 
has been employed to write an outrageous Phillipick upon the government, 
people and climate of our country, in order to stop the practice of emigra- 
tion from the old world, which the favourable accounts there reported of us 
tended much to increase. That people may cease to emigrate we have no ob- 
jections, for it is not very pleasing to our feelings, that as fast as Europe be- 
comes wicked, America must be vitiated by its profligacy. We think, howev- 
er, we could discover some means less detestable, to prevent the evil than by 
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writing such a book as this. These travels consist of 42 letters addressed to 
some friend of the writer whose name is not mentioned. The first letter is 
headed ‘ Pittsburg” m the western part of Pennsylvania, more than 300 
miles from any place where a vessel could stop, in a voyage from England, 
the country of our traveller. He says in general terms, that he has passed 
through the American States, and that they are unworthy of observation ; 
and then near the beginning of his first letter speaks thus of the New-Eng- 
land states.—‘* They are indebted to nature but for few gifts: they are bet- 
ter adapted for the business of grazing than for corn. The climate is equal- 
ly subject to the two extremes of burning heat and excessive cold; and big- 
otry, pride, and a malignant hatred to the mother country characterise the 
inhabitants.”—This comprehensive view of that part of the country in 
which we live, is all that we hear of it in the whole work: and we advise 
our countrymen not to be in the least dissatisfied with the land in which 
they live, and of which they have more reason to boast, (on almost every 
account) than any other.people on earth. Mr. Ashe offers no reason or in- 
stances to prove this general assertion, though in the 64th page he tells his 
correspondent, ‘‘ you may have already perceived my determination of mak- 
ing no general assertion bui such as I can establish by actual evidence and 
decisive testimonies.’ A learned and honest countryman of his, speaks of 
New-England in very different language. Dr. Mavor in his compilation of 
Universal History, a work distinguished for laborious research and strict im- 
partiality, has the following liberal passage upon our inhabitants, before the 
revolutionary war. ‘In their towns they extended the benefits of educa» 
tion, and religious instruction. By these means, industry, morality, and 
useful knowledge were generally diffused ; so that in proportion to their re- 
spective numbers, it is probable that no other cowatry in the world contained 
more sober, orderly citizens, and fewer who were profligate and abandoned.” 
The characier,of the people is the same now, generally speaking, as at the 
time mentioned by the learned historian, and indeed, the common class and 
husbandmen of “no other country in the world” are so comfortable and 
happy, or will compare with them in good morals and.sound sense. Mr. 
Ashe himself observes in his 13th letter, while describing Marietta, that the 
town and neighbourhood was peopled by emigrants from our part of the 
country, who had ‘* New-England regulations,” and “ in consequence nev- 
er was a town more orderly or quiet :” and describes the vicious and dis- 


solute Virginians who visit the town, as returning astonished at the ‘ mu» 
nicipal phenomena they witnessed.” Also in his 39th letter he informs us 
that the principal persons of wealth on the banks of the Mississippi, send 
their children for instruction, “ to the New-England states—a distance of 
more than 3000 miles.”—A place, though, which he thinks not worthy his 


observation. Afier a few more remarks on the whole nation, as iiberal 
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and unfounded as those on the eastern states, our author proceeds more par- 
ticularly to note the circumstances of his ramblings. We have a tale of hig 
journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. After he had passed the Susque- 
hanna and advanced a considerable distance, he arrived just after sun-set at 
@ tavern, which proved to be a log-house belonging to an irishman who 
was then drunk and sitting round the fire with a circle of miserable beings, 
The weary traveller could not approach the fire to warm himself, but stood 
motionless in the middle of the room, till a pretty girl, whom he calls a 
‘‘ meteor,” passed by. She was very kind to him, called him a gentleman, 
and said she would make a fire up steirs, and give him a supper there. “ In 
a short time she was as good as her word.” They both retired to a neat 
little room, with supper already served. In the moruing he gave her an el- 
egant edition of Thompson and rode off. The whole of which aflair he em- 
ploys two pages to relate. That we might discover that the book he gave 
away had not been useless to him, he gives us two extracts from it, the 
longest of which he applies to the maid with blue eyes. ‘The next page rep- 
resents him overtaken by night on the summit of a mountain, and lost 
among frightful precipices, where he determines as the safest plan, to pass 
the night. All was darkness and dismay ; but immediately ‘“ the heavenly 
vault was on fire””—and the ‘‘ aurora borealis,” ‘‘ meteors” with “ glits 
tering gems,” “ shooting stars,” and ‘ balls and columns of fire” under the 
various forms of “ vertical, spiral and circular,” passed and exploded in ei- 
fulgence, and then left nature, who “ stood checked ”’ all this time, as dark 
as ever. A death like silence reigned throughout, and during this scene of 
terrour the spectator says, ‘“‘I had insensibly fallen on my knees,” and 


‘tears gushed from my eyes :”’—He attributes all this to gratitude. After 


being tormented with the howlings of the “demons” of the woods till 


morning, Mr. Ashe then recommences his journey. At ten o’clock he stops 
at an inn, kept by an American, who himself, was sober, his wife, civil, and 
ihe house clean; three circumstances he says he little expected to meet on 
ihat road. After a good breakfast, he borrows a gun from his host, and is 
absent all day, roving through the woods, in which time, as he tells us at 
some length, he killed a wild bear. The master of the house never passed 
his time in these idle ramblings, and said that he never went ‘ because 
he had no business” there. Our traveller charges him on that ground, 
with ignorance of the pleasures of “solitude,” and also the Americans gen-~ 
erally, who require “ palpable objects” to exercise their “ sluggish facul- 
ties.’——We are told by our author (p. 92) that he is considered a ‘ strange 
medley,” which is our opinion of him as gathered from his book. He is ever 
accompanied with a “dog” anda ‘ gun,” and is either shooting at birds 
and beasts, or reviling the character of men. The American forests afford 
sufficient room for hunting, and the American country an ample field for 
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detraction. He says, *‘ some stare at me with astonishment when I abrupt- 
iy address them ;” and others, probably on account of his impudence, * turn 
on their heel.’ 

But to proceed with the journey—without any other remarkable event, 
the traveller arrives at Pittsburg. He praises the situation of this town, 
which stands where the Monongahela and Alleghany unite and form the 
Ohio; he speaks favourably of the enterprise of the inhabitants, of the rapid 
progress of the place, and the extent of the commerce. The store keepers 
here twice during the year, collect the produce of the surrounding country, 
exchange it for goods from Philadelphia, send these down the river to‘ ew- 
Orleans, which they sell at an immense profit, and then sail to Philadelphia 
and purchase West India goods, &c. and then go over the Alleghany moun- 
tains in waggons to Pittsburg. The influence of a great body of irishmen, 
(and it were to be wished they had as favourable influence wherever they come ) 
make this town flourishing and happy. On account of them the “ genvine 
American character” cannot fix its “ horrid dominion ” asin New-England 
and the Atlantic states. The ladies of Pitisburg are represented as greatly 
excelling the men; and the author observes that when he expresses his su- 
preme disgust of the people of the United States, the ladies are by no means 
included in the general censure. Mr. Ashe it appears is a gallant as well as 
a huntsman; and whether his praise is bestowed, because he was well re- 
ceived by the females, who sometimes are too apt to admit a stranger to 
their company before they are acquainted with his character, or whether 
his applause is the flattery of a fop devoted to the sex, we are unable to 
say; but we will express our sorrow that the ladies should have their real 
inerits questioned, on account of receiving an encomium from him, who is so 
much given to revile what is honest and good. The traveller leaves Pitts- 
burg and goes up the Monongahela.—This river takes its rise among the 
Laurel mountains in Virginia, and the appearance of order and cultivation 
in the villages and farms on its banks, is delightful to passengers. In the 
neighbourhood of Brownsville, Mr. Ashe meets with a decayed fortification 
of the Indians, and near that something which he judges to be a “ large 
projecting stone,” because a portion of the upper surface was not entirely 
concealed in the bank. He obtained assistance to dig this out, from which 
attempt, he was not in the least deterred by ‘“ the laughter of the multitude 
ihat followed from town.” From the last passage we infer that ke was ac- 
companied by the shouts of a rabble, who followed, probably whom they 
considered either a madman ora fool. Dr. Johnson would not have allowed 
him the title of a scholar, for such a character, he observes, passes silently 
along, and wanders about the world, without pomp or terrour. The Alle- 
shany river is the next object of investigation. Near lake Onondargo, are 
many saline springs, formerly much frequented by the buffaloes, that would 
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drink and bathe, and then roll themselves on the earth ; and when they de- 
parted, would carry with them a coat of mud, which, when hardened and 
baked by the sun, would resist the stings of millions of insects, that would 
otherwise persecute these peaceful travellers, to madness or even to death. 
In April 1806, Mr. Ashe prepares to descend the Ohio. But before we 
proceed on this narrative we ought just to observe to the reader, that thus 
far, almost every page has presented some of the calamities of emigration, 
and indeed the whole of letter 4th, is devoted to the pourtray ing of the evils 
and folly of the practice. 

On the evening of the second day after his departure from Pittsburg, he 
arrived at Wheeling, in Virginia, on the south side of the Ohio. ‘This town 
is described as pleasantly situated, and very thriving; though the inhabi- 
tants are too much addicted to gambling, horse-racing, cock-fighting, and 
dancing, to attend to the calls of business. As the navigation of the river 
is dangerous above this town, he gives it the preference to Pittsburg, and 
thinks it will ultimately injure and rival all the towns farther up the river. 
At the beginning of the 12th letter, Mr. Ashe informs us, that he hurried 
out of Wheeling, ‘‘ witha precipitation that precluded all further enqui- 
ries.” The cause of this haste we do not learn. He pushed his boat into 
the stream of the Ohio, which he calls beyond competition the most beau- 
tiful river in the universe—About 45 miles below Wheeling, he stopped at 
a place called Long Reach. Here he was amused, by listening to his ser- 
vant Cuff, of the Bandan nation, who could exactly imitate the screams of 
every bird, and the howlings of every beast. Fearful though that Cuff 
might attract the animals by his initative powers, he told him to go and sit 
on the stern of the boat, and there continue his noise, while he, ‘‘ took a 
glass of grog at the fire.’ Having rewarded his talent with a ‘ bumper ” 
of liquor, and having filled two pages witha tale of this proceeding, he-fin- 
ishes the letter thus,‘ this fellow’s nonsense has driven every sublime idea 
out of my head ;”—1n expression which most of those who read this book, 
will not long hesitate to apply to its author. A little farther down the 
Ohio, Mr. Ashe lands again, where he meets with a solitary house, neat in 
appearance, with a family at breakfast. They cordially bid him good mor- 
row, and invite him to the repast. He tells us, “I made little other reply 
than that of drawing a stool, sitting at table and helping myself plentifully.” 
Such impudence as this any man ought to have too much sense to expose to 
the world. The traveller informs us that he passed through the principal 
towns in the state of Obio, and that he was introduced to the Governour, 
whose principles, (we are told in terms that contradict one another,) were 
simple and sophisticated. Near Zanesville, he having jumped from a bank, 
the ground gave way, and involved him in “ earth and ruin.”—Yet, not- 
withstanding this deadly accident, he tells the tale and pursues his travels: 
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On both sides of the river he makes his excursions into the country, and 
kills a ‘* snake,” a “* deer,” ** wild turkeys,” and “ quails,” and also hunts 
“wild pigs”? Near Lexington, Kentucky, he finds an Indian cave, which 
was discovered about 25 years ago. ‘‘ Unfortunately for science, antiquity, 
and every thing else held sacred,” by Mr. Ashe, and the learned, the con- 
tents of the catacomb had been destroyed by ‘ profane hands.’—All the 
rubbish of the vault was collected in baskets, and brought to the light.— 
Out of this he separated parts of the human body embalmed, and which we 
will agree with him, might be “ capable of an eternal duration,” had not 
le and other persons burnt them, in order to discover how they “ scen- 
ied the air.’—With occasional interruptions, Mr. Ashe pursues his course 
down the river, the navigation of which, is very perilous in some places.— 
The Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, empty their waters into the Ohio, 
about twelve miles distant from one another. Concerning this circumstance, 
we have the following sentence—‘* Perhaps the world does not afford a 
similar fact; that three rivers one thousand miles each in length, and sepa- 
rated one thousand miles each at their source, conjoin within the space of a 
few miles.” From this we understand, that the source of Tennessee river is 
one thousand miles distant from that of Cumberland, which is a gross 
mistake. 

In September 1806, Mr. Ashe, having passed the whole extent of the 
Ohio, entered the Mississippi, with which he says, no river in the world can 
vie in magnificence and utility. ‘The Mississippi, as it crosses the mouth of 
ihe Ohio, with its current, backs up the water some distance against the 
stream of the latter river. Down the Mississippi he pursues his journey, 
amidst the magnificence of the river, and the surrounding scenery, till he 
arrives at the city of New-Orleans.—At one of his stops on the bank of the 
river, he was invited to a dining party, at which, he did not get drunk like 
the rest of the company, because if he had, he would have ‘ broken his neck 
in scrambling down one hundred and fifty feet of a steep declevity, which 
led to the boat.”? To the description of New-Orleans, we looked with no 
small degree of interest. For if the steady and comparatively temperate hab- 
its of the inhabitants of the newly settled countries, appeared so detestable 
and profligate in the view of Mr. Ashe, we expected at least, that he would 
be filled with disgust and horrour, while viewing the vices of a place, that has 
been so long notorious for licentiousness and enormities; where vice appears 
under every form both fascinating and loathsome ; where virtue is a re- 
proach, and wickedness gentility ; where iniquity rivals the greatest exces- 
ses of debauchery and crime in the old world, and where, as it has been em- 
phatically said, the abandoned of the whole Union retire to ‘ jump off.”— 
But if we should decide as he has described it, we should say, that no city 
in America, is so pleasant and affords so many sources of reasonable amuse- 
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ments. The Atlantic cities were unworthy to employ a single line of hi 
book; but New-Orleans is descrived in the whole of the last letter —He 
appears to have passed his time much to his satisfaction there, and we be. 






lieve the city will continue to be agreeable to his taste, until the “ genuine 
American character,” shall extend there its “ horrid dominion,” of steady 







habits. 
ae 4 The account of New-Orleans closes the travels and employs the last letter 
rae of the book. Mr. Ashe passed over a very interesting portion of the United 






States, and surveyed rivers, whose banks may hereafter be crowded with an 





t. immense population. He has represented the land that he traversed, as un- 
healthy in the exiveme; in which account he has far exceeded the limits of 
iruih. There may be diseases that necessarily attend places, but newly 

j peopled vy civilized inhabitants, which cultivation will entirely remove. 
The banks of the Missouri, from actual observation he pronounces more 
healthy than those of the Ohio. Throughout the whole of this work we 
meet with many illiberal observations, on the state of literature in America, 











It isa country ‘“ where classick fame is held in derision, where grace and 






taste are unknown, and where the ornaments of style are condemned or for- 
gotten.” Writing in a country where the human mind is in such a state of 







degradation, Mr. Ashe nicely intimates, is his apology for writing so bad a 
book. The Universities are all condemned by a description of one that is 







at Carlisle, which it is said, has the reputation of learning. ‘‘ This may be 






go, but L have the misfortune to dispute it, for though I saw an old brick 
building, in which the scholars had not lefi a whole pane of glass, I did not 
BS, | meet a man of decent literature in the town.”—This is a gross libel on a res~ 
pectable institution ; where, we think, the author might acquire both hon- 
esty and information. Mr. Cooper, the editor of the ‘* Emporium of Arts 


and Sciences,” is professor in that University. The warriors, statesmen, 










and politicians of the revolution are delineated in the following passage, 
which we extract for the amusement of those who take any satisfaction in 
laughing at absurdities. ‘* Asthe Americans gained an unprofitable victory 
over the British, so have I knowna shoal of herrings run down a whale on 
the coast of Cornwall; but it did not follow that I must attribute this acci- 
dent to the individual prowess of any of such contemptible animals, or to the 










absence of strength and capacity in the whale”? ‘The above just picture of 






the revolutionary war, is drawn by a comparison taken from actual knowl- 
edge. 

The pretensions of Mr. Ashe, to literature or taste, will appear very small 
to those that read his book. He says himself, with a great deal of candour, 
in page 18, ‘* You are not in my letters, to look for the gtaces of style, or 

, peculiar accuracy of detail.” Whenever he enters into the investigation of 
a questions, which, when properly handled, would ke interesting to the anti- 
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juary, he indulges himself in rant and reveries, that are a disgrace to phi- 
losophy, and almost as unpalatable as the soliloquies of a lady in modern 
romance. His figures are indelicate, and neither embellish nor instruct.— 
A heterogeneous mass of sentences appear throughout the book, and the 
style seems to be entirely guided by caprice, destitute of judgment and 
iaste—In describing a thunder-storm that immediately succeeded a hurri- 
cane, he observes, ‘‘ My reason stood appalled, and I thought the gates of 
chaos, hell and confusion, were opened wide above me”? We can suppose 
a hell, though we never knew that it was in the air; but we cannot imag- 
ine any inclosures of chaos and confusion ; nor allowing there are such pla- 
ces and their gates thrown wide open, can we possibly conjecture the na- 
ture of the contents that would be poured down from above, in conjunction 
with the lightning and brimstone of hell, upon the head of the unfortunate 
Mr. Ashe. We have frequently been offended with bad grammar, while 
perusing the book and have often met words that do not belong to the 
English language ; such as migrators, delineators, undescribable, indentions, 
pulrization, putrissent, &c. And indeed, we find in the travels of Mr. Ashe, 
so many errors both in facts and style, that we are confident his book will 
never be of any benefit to mankind; except upon the plan of a schoolmas- 
ter in Vermont, who was accustomed to write every day a page of lies, and 
to teach his scholars the truth, by making them discover the errours of 
what he had written. F, 


ee cma 


THE CORSAIR. A TALE BY LORD BYRON, 

WHATEVER we look back upon, appears through the clouds which 
ebscure and hallow antiquity, beautiful and grand, while the object pres- 
ent to our eye, reveals its minutest faults, and asks the aid of novelty to 
consecrate even its beauties. What the voice of ages has pronounced good, 
we hesitate to examine. It is easier to join the universal plaudit, and 
pride ourselves in the reflection, that we think and criticise, as the learned 
of other centuries have done. To seek fora cause for this strange propen- 
sity in mankind, to praise ‘‘ beauties that they never saw,’ and patronize 
works, whose author’s can reap no advantage from their partiality, would 
be perhaps a vain, at least a very useless undertaking. It is more than 
enough that it is so, and “ since it is so, why it’s no matter.” 

From this circumstance it is, that modern poets have so little chance of 
success in their endeavours for fame. Every thing now must pass the fiery 
erdeal of criticism, compared with which, walking on red hot plough-shares 
would be recreation. A critick like the tyger, attacks all whom he can 
master, and kills for the dear delight of butchering. These ‘‘ combined 
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usurpers of the throne of taste,” the criticks, long ago laid it down as 4 
canon, against which nothing was to be said, that English rhyme admitted 
of but one orthodox measure, to wit: that of the heroick verse of ten sylla- 
bles, and that all other poetry was, compared with it, the mere jingling of a 
baby’s coral, toa chime of bells. To this decree, however, modern poets 
have made a determined resistance. Beattie has introduced the ancient 
measure of Spencer, shorn of its uncouth words, and antique phrases. 
Scott has throwna charm over the octosyllabic measure, by relieving its 
monotony, by the introduction of other measures intermixed, and raised it 
toa height of popularity, seldom equalled by any variety of verse: and 
Southey has not only improved most of the old, but added measures entire- 
ly novel to English poetry. ‘‘ Last but not least,?? Byron has arisen, and 
with a genius never excelled for description, never equalled for versatility, 


has borne down all the arbitrary laws of criticism, and by running the 


whole round of English measure, has at once showed the extraordinary 


power of his own talents, the inexhaustible copiousness of the English lan- 
guage, and the ridiculous nonsense of trammelling poetry with forms. His 
first essay was in the measure of Spencer, in which he introduced a happy 
medium between the uncouthness of the master of this kind of verse, and 
the too refined polish of the classick Beattie. His second essay was the 
English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers, a poem composed in heroick verse, 
which we have before particularly noticed. In his third and fourth “ The 
Giaour,” and “‘ The Bride of Abydos ;” he has used with wonderful pow- 
ers the varied yet unique style of Scott, the father of modern poetry. His 
fifth has at last appeared, and however we have been taught to venerate the 
names of Pope and Dryden, for their beautiful versions of the Latin and 
Grecian poets, in English heroick verse, if the laurel were at our disposal, 
we should not hesitate to place it on the brows of ‘‘ The Corsair.’ This 
poem as being new, and never before noticed in this country, deserves a 
particular consideration. It has also another eloquent claim on our at~ 
tention. If we may believe the author in his dedication, it is (at least “‘ for 
some years to come,”) his last appeal to the judgment of the publick. We 
cannot wonder, though we must regret that the poet who has so complete- 
ly secured the laurels tu himself, should retire from the arena of rivalship. 
It is a more difficult task to secure and hold what we have acquired, than 
io have first achieved the conquest. Envy, disappointed rivalship, and all 
the baser passions which deform the hwnan mind, impel to a deterioration 
of every effort of a successful competist, and it is the pride and praise of 
Byron, that there are many, and those not among the least of English 
poets, who have declined presenting themselves to the publick eye, while he 


was the competitor. 
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Of modern writers of distinction, Southey is the only one who weaves 
any considerable variety of incident into his poems, and perhaps he is the 
only one whose poetick productions have been- made subservient to the 
cause of virtue. The general aim of poets of the new school, is to portray 
some of the stronger passions of the human soul, and for this purpose, they 
generally choose for their most conspicuous character, some human fiend in 
whose breast the worst feelings have been nurtured to maturity. There is 
not energy enough in the silent deeds of unaffected goodness, and in the 
simplicity of virtue for the depraved taste of the present age. -A murder- 
ous and thieving borderer, a captain of banditti, a revengeful Giaour, a 
desperate Pirate, a plundering and burning Corsair; these are the charac- 
ters from which the youth of these degenerate times are to form their fee!- 
ings. Were these characters only represented in their proper, their abhor- 
rent deformity, no evil would perhaps arise, They would only “ shine 
like beacons along the deep, to warn us from the rough and barren rock, 
on which they are kindled”? The mischief is that ‘‘ none are all evil.” To 
make a work popular, a warm interest.must be excited in the reader for the 
hero of the story. In order to do this, it is the practice of autsors to set 
off their vices by mingling in their character some of the nobier virtues, and 
by making each vice appear to border on its resembling virtue. Thus fran- 
tick desperation appears to us but a little more than courageous resolution, 
unlimited extravagance, we are led to wish at least to ascribe to generosity, 
and even the blackest murders, we too often call by the softer names of just 
retribution, and excusable retaliation. This practice Lord Byron has him- 
self severely lashed in his short. notice of the Marmion of Scott, in his 
‘* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The wallet containing his own 
faults, must have been, at this moment at least, behind his back ; for no au- 
thor sins with more facility in this way. We kaow no poem of his in which 
any personage is pre-eminent, who would not ‘“t Become the gibbet gnd 
adorn the string.” 

Lhe scene of the Corsair is laid in the ‘Isles that. crown the. Agian 
deep.” The hero is Conrad, the captain of a band of pirates. In drawing 
ihe portrait of this Conrad, Lord Byron has certainly touched with a mas- 
ter’shand. Whey we first read the title of this work, we expected to find 
in Conyad, the usual hero of modern poems, a fellow daring, adventurous, 
desperate in the moment of action; dissipated, intemperate and riotous in 
the moment of relaxations One who ruled his followers with absolute 
sway, not by being better or nobler than they, but by being a more desper- 
ate fellow in the field, and a more valiant potchampion at home. But 
Conrad, to the daring desperation of the robber, unites the gloomy austeri- 
ty, the rigid abstinence of the anchorite. Take his character in the peet’s 
words. 
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But who that CuizF? his name on every shore 

Is fam’d and fear’d—they ask and know no more, 
With these he mingles not but to command— 

Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 
Ne’er seasons he with mirth their jovial mess, 

But they forgive his silence for success. 

Ne’er for his lip the purpling cup they fill, 

That goblet passes him untasted still— 

And for his fare—the rudest of his crew 

Would that, in turn, have pass’d untasted too ; 
Earth’s coarsest bread, the garden’s homeliest roots, 
And scarce the summer luxury of fruits, 

His short repast in humbleness supply 

With all a hermit’s board would scarce deny. 

But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense, 

{Iis mind seems nourish’d by that abstinence. 
“Steer to that shore !’—they sail. Do this !”—’tis done : 
** Now form and follow me !”—-the spoil is won, 


Thus prompt his accents and his actions still, 
And all obey and few inquire his will ; 

To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reply. 


* * * * * * * 


Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 

Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eye-brow shades a glance of fire : 
Robust but not Herculean—to the sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 

Yet in the whole—who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowd of vulgar men— 
They gaze and marvel how—and still confess 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun-burnt his cheek—his forehead high and pale, 
The sable-curls in wild profusion veil ; 

And oft perforce his rising lip reveals 
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The haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce conceals. 
Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mein, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen : 
His features’ deepening lines and varying hue, 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Work'd feelings fearful, and yet undefined ! 

Such might it be—that none could truly tell— 

Too close inquiry his stern glance could quell. 
There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ;— 

He had the skill, when Cunning’s gaze would seek 
To probe his heart and watch his changing cheek, 
At once the observer's purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny, 

Lest he to Conrad rather should betray 

Some secret thought—than drag that chief's to day. 
There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 

That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and Mercy sighed farewell ! 


* #* bad % ® * * ¥ * 


Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike exempt 
T’rom all affection and from all contempt : 

His name could sadden, and his acts surprize ; 

But they that fear’d him dared not to despise : 

Man spurns the worm, but pauses ere he wake 
The slumbering venom of the folded snake. 


The character here described, strikes us at once as one which it would be 
impossible to support with consistency for a moment, when brought into 
action, particularly when with all these repulsive qualities, is mingled the 
endearing tenderness of ardent and faithful affection to his ‘‘ own Medora.” 
This difficult task, however, the author has achieved with perfect success ; 
nor has he endeavouted for, this purpose to keep his hero out of sight. Con- 
rad is ever before us, and ever the same contradictory indefinable character. 
At one moment we behold him with more than savage ferocity, spreading 
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death and conflagration around him; the next, we see him climbing the 
crackling stair, and treading the burning floor, to succour the helpless and 
shrieking wives of his enemy. Now we behold him, with all the tender re- 
Juctancy of love, bidding adieu to Medora ; in an instant he is flying to the 
deck where he beholds 
9 his blood red flag aloft, 
And marvelling how his heart could seem so soft.” 





Tn a word, Conrad is a hero sui generis, in whom the extremes of vice and 
virtue, of meanness and nobility of soul are perceived, not leaning towards 
each other and assimulating, so that we with difficulty discern the line that 
separates them, but glaring in irreconcilable opposition. We have design- 
edly avoided the giving, as is too often the practice in reviews, a skeleton 
of the story of the Corsair, as we would not lessen the pleasure which must 
be felt from the perusal of the work itself. For the same reason we have 
taken no extracts but what were necessary to the unveiling the character 
of Conrad. The work is before the publick, and if this slight notice of it 
shall induce any one of our readers to peruse it, we shall have, if-we have 
not given, at least introduced them to an elegant and exquisite enteztain:, 


ment, 





PLAGIARISM. 


THE s0 universally admired comparison of-Lord Byron, in his notice of 
the premature death of the amiable Henry Kirke White, who fell a victim 
to his devotion to science, at the age of twenty-two, is as arrant a literary 
theft, as ever was committed by any author. 

Compare his lines with those of Waller. 


BYRON. 
So the struck Eagle stretch’d upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again ; 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart, &c. 


WALLER. 
Mine and that Eagle’s fate are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
With which he us’d to soar so high. 







PB we quote him sul 


We quote Waller from memory only, but we belie 
dress to a lady, who had 


etantially correct. The lines are found in hig @ 
sung to him one of his own compositions. 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


From Burnion’s Anatomy of Melancholy, showing the wonderful Powers of 
Fancy in Melancholy Minds. 

A COMPANY of young men at Agrigentum, in Sicily, came into a tav- 
ern; where, after they had freely taken their liquor, whether it were the 
wine itself, or something mixed with it, it is not yet known ; but upon a sud- 
den they began to be so troubled in their brains, and their fancies so crazed, 
that they thought they were in a ship at sea, and ready to be cast away by 
reason of a tempest; therefore to avoid shipwreck and prevent drowning, 
they flung all the goods in the house out at the window, into the street, or 
into the sea, as they supposed. Thus they continued mad a pretty season, 
and being brought before the magistrates to give an account of this their 
frolick, they told him (not yet recovered of the madness) that what was done 
ihey did in fear of death, and to avoid imminent danger. The spectators 
were all amazed at this their stupidity, while one of the company, in a grave 
tone, excused himself to fhe magistrates upon his knees, and ‘‘ assured their 
deities that he was in the bottom of the ship all the time.” Another be- 
sought them, as so many sea gods, ‘‘ to be kind to them, and if ever he and 
his companions came safe to land again, he would build an altar to their 
service.’ The magistrate could not sufficiently laugh at this their madness, 
aud bid them go home, and sleep it out. 


MR. GOODALL, a learned assistant at Eton, the morning he married 
Miss Prior, daughter of one of the assistants, to the great astonishment of 
the scholars he attended his duty asa master. A luckless boy who had 
played truant on the supposition 4 


** That when a lady’s in the case, 
All other things, of course, give place,” 


pleaded, as an excuse for his absence, that he really thought Mr. G. had a 


prior engagement. 


ee 


AN Inn-keeper lately complaining to a Frenchman that his house was 
greatly infested with rats, and that he would willingly give a considerable 
sum to get rid of them, was on the morning he received his bill accosted by 
him, ‘ Sair, I shall tell you vich vay you shall get rid of de rat? ‘TI will 
: if you can,” replied the Jandlord. ‘ Vell den, only 


be much obliged tory 
0 me, and de rat vill never come to you house 


charge de rat as 
again be gar.’ 
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> TO ROMANCE. 
By Lorp Byron. 


PARENT of golden dreams, Romance ! 
Auspicious Queen of childish joys, 
Who lead’st along in airy dance, 
Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 
At length, in spells no longer bound, 
I break the fetters of my youth, 
No more I tread thy mystic round, 
But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 


And, yet, ’tis hard to quit the dreams, 
Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 
Whose eyes through rays immortal roll ; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 
And all assume a varied hue, 
When Virgin’s seem no longer vain, 
And even Woman’s smiles are true. 


And must we own thee, but a name, 
And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a Sylph in every dame, 
A Pylades* in every friend ; 

* It is hardly necessary to add, that Pylades was the companion of Ores- 
ies, and a partner in one of those friendships, which with those of Achilles 
and Patroclus, Nisus and Kuryalus, Damon and Pythias, have been handed 
down to posterity as remarkable instances of attachments, which in all 
probability never existed, beyond the imagination Of the poet, the page of 
an historian, or modern novelist. 
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But leave, at once, thy realms of air; 
To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that Woman’s false as fair, 
And Friends have feeling for——themselves: 


With shame, I own, I’ve felt thy sway, 
Repentant, now thy reign is o’er, 
No more thy precepts I obey; 
No more on fancied pinions soar ; 
Fond fool! to love a sparkling eye, 
And think that eye to Truth was dear, 
To trust a passing Wanton’s sigh, 
And melt beneath a Wanton’s tear. 


Romance! disgusted with deceit, 
Far from thy motley court I fly, 
Where affectation holds her seat, 
And sickly Sensibility ; 
Whose silly tears can never flow, 
For any pangs excepting thine ; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 
To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine, 


Now join with sable Sympathy, 
With cypress crown’d, array’d in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 
And call thy sylvan female quire, 
To mourn a swain forever gone, 
Who once could glow with equal fire, 
But bends not now before thy throne.. 


Ye genial Nymphs, whose ready tears, 
On all occasions, swiftly flow ; 
Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and frenzy glow; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from your gentle train? 
An infant Bard, at least, may claim, 
From you a sympathetic strain. 
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Adieu fond race, a long adieu ! 
The hour of fate is hov’ring nigh, 
Even now the gulf appears in view, 
Where unlamented you ust lie. 
Oblivion’s black’ning lake is seen, 
Convuls’d by gales you cannot weather, 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas! must perish altogether. 





THE SUICIDE. 
Virginibus puerisqg; canto. Hor. 111. Op. ©. 


SCENES of mirth and joy, farewell! 
Sadly let the muse complain 
Let her seek to move the tear, 
Sympathetic and sincere ; 
Render not her efforts vain: 


Ye, who tender passions know, 
Listen, to this tale of woe ; 

Ye whose breasts with pity burn, 
Drop a tear on Damon’s urn. 


And you, ye fair, example take 
From this affecting story ; 

Nor still persist the hearts to break, 
Of lovers who adore ye. 


Who to your charms shall make pretence, 
‘And with addresses teaze you, 

If virtue, beauty, wit, and sense 
In vain combine to please you? 


¥ Let Damon’s fate your pity share ; 
Long sought he Chioe’s heart to gain ; 
But Chloe, cruel, cruel fair, 
Return’d his passion with disdain, 


Lo! at her feet he sues for grace; _ 
Sighs, more than. words, his flame discover; 
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Whilst, trickling down his beauteous face, 
The big round drops confess the lover! 


In vain his tears, in vain his sighs— 

For Chloe, frowning, bids him leave her : 
‘* Yes, Pll obey her,” Damon.cries, 

“ And rather die than grieve her.” 


He draws his sword in wild despair ; 
(Poor Chloe trembled, wept, and blabber’d) 
Three times he flourish’d it in air, 
Then plung’d it in—the seabbard ! 
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Ae 


SONG FOR THE TARS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
“THE SHIP.” 
Tune, “ Jack ait Greenwich.’ 


COME, messmates, cheerly lead the night, 
And toast each absent beauty ; 
Mayhap we’ll bleed ere morning’s light, 
What then? why ’tis our duty. 
{In calm or storm, in peace or strife, 
Whate’er the cause that breeds it, 
A Tar knows how to give his life 
Whene’er his country needs it. 
We’ve something, too, to give our foes 
If they don’t gi’s the slip, boys; — 
We'll give them broadsides, blood and blows, 
But ‘ Don’t give up the ship,” boys. 

_ The ship, boys, &c. 


When o’er Nantasket’s fatal wave 
Our Lawrence fought the battle, — 
And for a hero’s crown or grave, 
Bade all his thunders ratile ; 
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Says he, ‘‘ My lads you know the way, 
While fights the foe, give slaughter, 
And should our valour win the day, 
Then give the vanquish’d quarter.” 
But when capsized, the words that last 
Hung on his dying lip, boys, 


- Were, “ Let our flag still crown the mast, 


And dow’t give up the ship, boys.” 
The ship, boys, &c. 


On hammock bloody, wet or dry, 

We all must pay our score, boys ; 

But death and danger’s all my eye, 

We've seen their face before, boys. 

With Hull we stood the Guerrier’s force, 
And doff’d the pride of Dacres, oe 
Who swore he thought the joke too coarse 
From modest yankee. quakers. 

When Bainbridge too, the stout and brave, 
Just spoil’d the Java’s trip, boys, 

We swore upon that crimson wave 


The ship, boys, Sc. 


Now what’s the use to talk all night 
?Bout Perry, Jones, Decatur? -- 
The foe to beat as oft as fight, 

God bless ’em, ’tis their nature. 


_ And long before dishonour’s shoal 


Brings up our gallant navy, 

There’s many a noble Briton’s soul 

Must weigh for grim old Davy. 

For all in scripture lingo pat, 

Our chaplain proves it glip, boys, 

That ‘“ pugnam bonam” and all that 

Means “ Don’t give up the ship, boys.” 
The ship, boys, &c, 


So fill to a yankee seaman’s creed, 
His heart he gives his fairest, 
His purse and cheer to a brother’s need 


With songs and Gds o’th’ rarest ; 
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His hulk—while in life’s tide it lives, 
His country’s arms shall lade it ; 
And when his cruise is up, he gives 
His soul to Him that made it. 
But rough or bloody be the wave, 
And e’en in death’s cold grip, boys, 
Columbia’s tars, so staunch and brave 
Will ne’er give up their ship, boys. 
The ship, boys, &c. 
FALKLAND. 


STOICISM. 


TELL me thou Stoick, who can scorn to love, 

if radiant virtue can thy mind improve ; 

If ever tempt thy erring feet to stray 

From rocky paths, along her rosy way: 

Can angel loveliness impress thy heart 

With one endearing thought; or e’er impart 
One cheering ray of transport to thy soul ; 
Touch all its chords, and harmonize the whole ? 
Ah, no! the wint’ry winds that sweep the plain 
With fleecy snow and rattling hail and rain, 

In robes of green would sooner deck the earth; 
Give musick to the groves, and Spring its birth. 
Virtue retires from thee and thy disdain, 

And peerless beauty throws her shafts in vain. 
Come Stoick, tell, is there no love below 

That gives the heart a pure, etherial glow; 
That, when propitious, strews life’s path with flowers, 
And weaves, for man, almost elysian bow’rs; 
Or unpropitious is his darkest foe, 

And lays with tyrant pow’r its victim low ? 

See yonder maiden gaudily array’d 

With ribbands streaming from her tartan plaid ; 
And as across the plain she swiftly flies, 
‘Like Heav’ns own lightning from the clouded skies, 
“I cannot find him,” is her piercing cry— 

y i cannot find him ;” stranger bid me dic. 
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A darling daughter of a noble pair, 
Glowing with loveliness and passing fair-— 
With sparkling eyes and raven locks of hair— 
Enrich’d with ev’ry grace that mortals share. 
Young Delphos met the tenant of the vale, 
And o’er her heart his wiles and arts prevail. 
He sigh’d and sung, and talk’d of ardent love 
With all the meekness of a turtle dove: 
Of woods and groves and lawns and flow’ry plains, 
Where cupid, God of Love, in glory reigns : : 
Of rosy how’rs, where all the graces meet, 
And the rich banquets of their sweet retreat,’ 
Though no Adonis yet his charms display’d, 
Were too resistless for our-artless maid. 
She listened and she lov’d: nor tongue can tell 
The joyful visions of our Arabelle : 
With magick pencil fancy sketch’d each view ; 
Bach scene of future life with “ brightest hue :”” 
Hope streak’d with joy the passing hours of night, 
And whisper’d evry morn some new delight. 
Bat fate decreed, and disappointment came 
With icy front—for false was Delphos’ flame. 
No more he sigh’d to charm her list’ning ear ; 
No more he sung her maiden heart to cheer ; 
No more he sought her in the lawn or grove, 
To tell his tale of all-subduing love: ? 
But faithless fled and left the lovely fair, 
The fading victim of consuming care. 
What though philosopby with all its aid, 
In columns came to tranquilize the maid— 
With pride, most mighty champion of the heari, 
No sovereign balsam could their pow’rs impart. 
Lo! on her brow despair imprints his hand, 
And blights her reason with his with’ring wand. 


Now in yon vale, when Cynthia beams serene, 
The wayward maiden, in her plaid of green, | 
Will thither go and eall her Delphos fair, 

To braid her flowing locks of golden hair, 
And crop the wild flow’rs which in beauty bloom, 
Loading the passing zephyrs with perfume, 
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To weave a garland for her snowy breast, 
And crown her with fair Flora’s rosy crest. 
She calls her Delpios—but in vain she calls: 
Despairing madness quick her heart appalls ; 
Her broken accents die upon the gale, 

And as she mournful quits the gloomy vale— — 
‘‘ T cannot find him,” is her note of woe, 

And fast her chrystal tears in torrents flow. 


What, Stoick, still thy brow unchang’d—and stil] 
No soft sensations in thy bosom thrill : 
Go! cheerless mortal to some desert isle, 
And let sad solitude thy days beguile; 
Or, rather hie thee to earth’s arctick verge, 


Where snows thy grave shall be, and howling blasts thy dirge. 
ANTHOS. 


TO R—-. 


SWEET is the daisy of the wild, 

Meek nature’s unassuming child, 
And sweet the op’ning rose ; 

Sweet is the Lily of the vale, 

That fragrance yields to every gale, 
Though pure: itself as mountain snows. 


Fair 1s the morning’s op’ning eye, 

And fair the varied, transient die, 
That forms the rainbow’s hue ; 

Fair the Magnolia of the west, 

And fairer, brighter than the rest, 
A. sun-beim glancing on the dew. 


And would you ask that one alone, 

This. sweetness, fairness all should own, 
Perfection’s simular ; 

Go watch Rebecca’s angel eye, 

Just taste the fragrance of her sigh, 


And own her fairer, sweeter far. 
OSMYN. 
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To the tune of that beginning and ending with the same words; 


ON that lone bank where Lubin bade 
His Rosalie a last adieu ; 

There pensive sat the wretched maid, 
Courting every gale that blew. 

Oh, bear me to that distant shore, 
Where my faithful Lubin strays ; 

Oh, let me hear his voice once more, 
Once more upon his features gaze. 


Or bear ye waves my Lubin home, 
Bear my Lubin home to me ; 
And ne’er again he’ll seek to roam, 
Blest with love and Rosalie. 
While thus she mourn’d her Lubin gone, 
While nor winds nor waves replied ; 
Lo, at her feet his corpse was thrown, 
She shriek’d, she clasp’d him, sigh’d, and died. 





SONG. 
TUNE. The Bard’s Legacy. 


*TILL the sun of my life shall decline, 
My hopes shall repose on thy friendship so dear ; 
To thy mem’ry each morn, a fresh garland Pll twine, 
And [ll hallow each flow’ret I weave with a tear. 
And when in the shade of the low drooping willow, 
At noon’s sultry hour, I récline by the stream ; 
And sleep, lull’d to rest by the dash of the billow, 
Thy image still present shall live in each dream, 


... When ’neath the clods of the valley I’m laid, 
"> @ And o’er my low dwelling the ewe-tree shall wave ; 
©” From my heart still your memory never shall fade, 

But your presence shal] cheer the long sleep of the grave. 

[’l] dream that your footsteps around me are pressing, — 
That the turf o’er my head is bedew’d with your tear; 

And my spirit in Heaven, shall accord you a blessing," F 
And to hover around you, descend from its sphere. 





OSMY¥N. 
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